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AMERICAN EDUCATION AND THE WAR IN EUROPE 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


ue war in Europe confronts 
American education with certain 
ptoblems. The policies here recom- 
mended rest on the fact that the 
United States at present is neutral. 
It is the conviction of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission that un- 
der present conditions the American 
people will make their greatest con- 
tribution to the protection and sur- 
vival of democratic values by refrain- 
ing from participation in the war. 
All future decisions affecting Ameri- 
can neutrality should be reached by 
full use of democratic methods, 
including full access to the facts, 
unfettered discussion, tolerance for 
conflicting opinions, and concern for 
the general welfare. At the present 
time, America can make no greater 
contribution to the well-being of 
humanity than to place before the 
world the example of a democracy 
in action in a crisis. 

One responsibility of education 
goncerns discussion of what is hap- 
pening in Europe. An adequate sense 
of professional responsibility will 
hot permit educators either to forbid 
discussion of such issues in the 
Shools or to give them free rein 
with neither guidance nor stimula- 
m tion from the teacher. At this time 


the schools should serve as centers 
of community deliberation. They 
should not evade any question which 
is pertinent to a better understand- 
ing of the international situation and 
America’s relation to it. This is not 
to say that every class must discuss 
international trends daily, or that 
the emotions of children should be 
overstimulated by contemplation of 
the horrors of war. But in classes 
dealing with contemporary social and 
economic problems, current events, 
geography, history, foreign lan- 
guages and literature, realistic use 
should be made of present events as 
material for study, illustration, and 
analysis. 

A basic requirement is that dis- 
cussion shall be kept on an educa- 
tional basis. The peculiar function 
of education is to place beneath the 
surface of current events a back- 
ground of knowledge which will 
check irrational prejudices and lead 
to wise decisions. At the present 
time, the schools can be of great 
usefulness to the country in teaching 
adults and children to distinguish 
between rumor and fact, propaganda 
and news. This requires some insight 
into the way news is gathered and 
written ; censorship; national propa- 
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ganda; and the reliability of writers 
and their sources of information. 
The task of the teacher here is deli- 
cate, for he must steer between the 
equal hazards of gullibility and 
cynicism. Believing nothing may be- 
come as harmful as believing every- 
thing. 

American schools enroll students 
who are descended from the people 
of all the warring nations. Often 
these young citizens have acquired 
strong prejudices with reference to 
the present conflict. Nor are preju- 
dices by any means lacking among 
other children and adults. Teachers 
must see to it that no pupil is perse- 
cuted because he belongs to an 
unpopular minority. 

The war need not become an ex- 
cuse for a deliberate invasion of the 
civil liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution, but experience indi- 
cates that at such times as this it is 
necessary to guard these liberties 
with unusual care and that members 
of the teaching profession in par- 
ticular are often subjected to un- 
justified attack. Now is the time for 
the American people to examine 
carefully all the consequences for 
civil liberty which are likely to ac- 
company our entrance into war. 

The war will probably increase 
the demands on humanitarian organ- 
izations. The Commission recom- 
mends that pupils be allowed to hear 
appeals for assistance of this type, 
provided they come from nonparti- 
san American sources. It is prefer- 
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able that actual collection of funds 
be made elsewhere than on the 
school premises. Special pleading 
for financial support from interested 
parties in connection with actu 
prosecution of the war has no place 
in the schools. 

We believe that a systematic study 
of American education’s experience 
in a similar situation 25 years ago 
would be instructive. The time is 
especially appropriate for a careful 
study in the schools and adult edu. 
cation centers of what happened to 
us in the World War, how we be 
came involved in it, what the conse. 
quences were, and what kind of 
peace ensued. More material on 
these subjects, suitable for genenl 
reading, is needed. 

We also need reliable factual m- 
terial concerning the present con- 
flict. We urge that such materials be 
prepared by appropriate professional 
organizations and local school ss 
tems. Such materials should include: 
the physical and human geography 
which sets the stage for the world 
drama; the distribution of th 
world’s economic resources; the 
other economic factors associated 
with the war, e.g., competition for 
markets and raw materials, foreign 
investments, war profits, unemploy- 
ment, and depression; the rise and 
nature of modern nationalism; th 
available mechanisms for arbitration 
and mediation and the reasons for 
their weaknesses; recent Americal 
foreign policies; and other materials 
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which will help the American peo- 
ple to understand the present situa- 
tion and to protect their interests. 

Above all, let us take care that 
excitement over foreign affairs does 
not distract attention from our ur- 
gent domestic problems. It would 
be folly to use an unsettled interna- 
tional situation as an excuse for de- 
ferring action on these. Our prob- 
lems will not solve themselves, and 
in many cases they are likely to 
become more acute. The unsolved 
problems of democracy are the great- 
est menace to the institutions and 
ideals we seek to perpetuate. Educa- 
tion, both in the schools and outside, 
should develop first a loyalty to 
democratic principles, and second, 
an increasing competence to deal 
with poverty, unemployment, ineffi- 
cient government, and the other 
problems of our day. 

In the last war reputable scholars 
joined with uneducated demagogues 
in a mad rush to decry and malign 
the cultural contributions of whole 


peoples. That must not happen 
again. All the belligerent nations 
have made significant contributions 
to American life. These should be 
emphasized. It is both stupid and 
unfair to undervalue the contribu- 
tions of a nation to music, art, liter- 
ature, and science merely because 
the government of that nation is 
waging an unjust war. We have 
further, because of our isolation, a 
peculiar obligation and opportunity 
to conserve the great values that 
constitute the heritage of mankind 
at peace. We should continue to 
promote, at as nearly a normal level 
as possible, the cultural contacts be- 
tween the people of the United 
States and of the other nations of 
the world. American educators 
should, by word and deed, give 
assurance to their colleagues in all 
countries, belligerent as well as 
neutral, that whatever dark days 
may lie ahead, they will do their part 
in keeping alight the torch of cul- 
ture and civilization. 


Reported from American Education and the War 
in Europe. Washington: Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1939. 11 pp. 
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uN 1936, elementary and secondary public education took 
13.6 percent of all government receipts from both taxation 
and borrowing. In 1930, when relief and armament expendi- 
tures were lower, public education took 22 percent of all 


government receipts. 
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TRADESMEN IN TRAINING 


J. RALPH IRONS 
In the School Executive 


—!n the past, skilled tradesmen 
have been developed from the ranks 
of young men entering industry. 
Most of them drifted into their occu- 
pation by chance and progressed be- 
cause they had initiative and ability 
above the average. Their progress 
was slow and the cost of their train- 
ing high. 

For years educators and indus- 
trialists in Evansville, Indiana, had 
a rather nebulous idea that the 
schools should be doing something 
about furnishing industry with com- 
petent young men possessing the 
fundamentals to make them poten- 
tial skilled craftsmen. In 1936 the 
idea began to take specific shape in 
the form of plans for a new trade 
school. 

A survey revealed that there were 
about 3000 skilled workers in 
Evansville’s 60 industries. It was 
estimated that 5 percent of this total 
must be replaced annually, due to 
death, advancement, and change of 
residence or occupation. This sug- 
gested an erirolment of 300 for the 
new school, divided between the 
junior and senior years. The appli- 
cants were to be chosen from boys 
in the public high schools who had 
shown an interest and aptitude in 
skilled occupations. In addition to 
mere interest, the prospective student 
had to show creative spirit—the 
spark that makes the skilled crafts- 
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man something more than a worker, 

Another problem was what the 
school should offer. A study was 
made of specific skills needed in 
local industries, and courses were 
then designed to fit local needs. The 
following three-hour vocational 
courses were organized: drafting, 
machine shop, cabinet making, sheet- 
metal work, electrical maintenance, 
and machine maintenance. Related 
courses were developed in pattem 
making, foundry, science, industrial 
chemistry, metallurgy, English, so- 
cial studies, and shop mathematics, 

The next problem was finding 
teachers with both industrial experi- 
ence and professional background. 
With one exception, every instructor 
chosen had had previous commercial 
or industrial experience. 

The plans for the building were 
developed around the offerings 
which were discovered as necessary 
to supply local industry with skilled 
workmen. The major part of the 
building is of factory-type construc 
tion, devoted largely to shops. De- 
signing, pattern making, and actual 
production evolve from step to step 
before the eyes of the boys at work 
in the shops. Projects of all kinds 
for use in the public schools are to 
be made here. 

A typical student’s program con- 
sists of one shop course of three 
hours, one period of related mathe- 
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matics, one period in blueprint 
reading or related shop, and two 
periods in related English and social 
studies. 

While the trade school is de- 
signed primarily for high school 
boys who have shown an aptitude 
for this work, its scope goes far be- 
yond this group. The whole area of 
trade training is one which develops 
gradually, from the first years of 
high school until the boy is suc- 
cessfully employed in a skilled job. 
After a student has completed his 
school course he is placed in a job. 
If he shows promise, he is enrolled 
by his employer in an apprentice- 
training course offered by the school. 
These classes meet for four hours 
each Saturday morning, on company 
time. At present 94 boys are en- 
rolled in these classes. Apprentices 
ate taught technical information re- 
lated to their trades. Courses are 
now being offered for machinists, 
tool and die makers, painters and 


decorators, carpenters, electricians, 
and plumbers and steamfitters. As in 
all cases in this school, an advisory 
committee from labor and industry 
helped to design these courses. 

Another area developed in the 
school is that of trade extension. The 
men enrolled in these courses must 
be working in some occupation re- 
lated to the course offering. Courses 
are restricted to the trades found in 
the community and are taught both 
by day-school instructors and by 
qualified teachers from industry. 
Each class meets once a week for a 
three-hour session. 

Future plans include the offering 
of trade-extension work in day, as 
well as evening, classes so that 
training may be given to men em- 
ployed on night shifts. Foreman 
and leadership training are also 
planned as the next steps. 

The flexibility of the whole 
curriculum indicates its progressive 
character. 


Evansville, Indiana. Reported from the School Ex- 


[ J. Ralph Irons is Superintendent of Schools in ] 


ecutive, LIX (September, 1939), 9-10, 14. 


rif DUCATIONAL reforms promulgated for the next school 
year in Italy include compulsory attendance up to 21 years of 
age. The child will begin school at four and continue at 
least until he is 14. At that time, whether he continues in a 
formal school or not, he must affiliate with the Italian Youth 


of the Littorio until he is 21. 
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TEACHING IS SUCH FUN 


KATHERINE BRIDGES 
In the Journal of Education 


MM Y heart sank into the very 
toes of my shoes as the train pulled 


into the village of 
Georgia, and I glimpsed the throng 
of people assembled on the depot 
platform. How I dreaded the ordeal 
of their critical inspection! I was the 
new “‘schoolmarm,” just past my 
twentieth birthday and college grad- 
uation. Yes, here I was ready to be- 
gin in my first position. 

I set my hat at a more dignified 
angle; tucked an unruly curl out 
of sight; brushed over my cheeks 
and lips to be sure of no superflu- 
ous make-up. (For I had heard of 
official disapproval of cosmetics.) I 
then stepped bravely out to my fate. 

A lank, sour-faced individual with 
a funereal aspect stepped forward to 
meet me. 

“Ye be Miss Norwood, I take it,” 
he said, as he picked up my suitcase. 

“Yes,” I replied, trying to appear 
very dignified to belie my youthful 
appearance, 

“I'm Jess Miller, cheerman 0’ 
th’ Board o’ Eddication,” he in- 
formed me. “I come to take ye to 
Miz Susie Hill’s, whar ye’ll board.” 
He picked up my baggage and 
marched ahead of me to his some- 
what battered “‘flivver.” 

I had a tender fellow-feeling for 
Joan of Arc as I suffered the severe 
scrutiny of thirty or forty pairs of 
eyes watching my every step. 
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“Pow’ful young,” I heard some. 
one comment. And “don’t look 
strong enuff to lick them big boys,” 
added another of my audience, | 
shall remember and love till my 
dying day the possessor of the one 
friendly smile that encouraged me 
—a scrawny, freckled-face lad of 
ten. 

I climbed into the flivver beside 
“Cheerman” Miller, and after much 
persuasion, the antiquated vehicle 
wheezed into a start. By now | 
heartily repented of not heeding an 
elder sister's advice—mot to teach 
in a small-town school. But no one 
wants an inexperienced teacher, and 
one must begin somewhere. So my 
cherished ancestral courage asserted 
itself and forced me to stay on and 
see my bad bargain through. (Or 
was it the debt I owed for my col- 
lege education that forced the de- 
cision to stay?) 

“Now that we're acquainted, I 
reckin ye might jest as well be tole 
about our rules,” my Cheerman an- 
nounced. 

I sank back in dismay. Well, let 
the worst come. It did! 

“We don’t let our young teachers 
have dates except on Friday and 
Saturday nights. Then ye must be 
in by ten o'clock. Ye kin go home 
or spend a week-end off every six 
weeks. Ye must be sure to go to 
preachin’ ever’ Sunday.” He paused 
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for breath, then continued his recital: 
“Our teachers allus take part in all 
church work, so ye will have to 
teach a Sunday School class. We 
have prayer-meetin’ on Wednesday 
an’ choir practice on Thursdays. Ye 
sing, don’t ye?” he queried as an 
afterthought, peering at me over 
his spectacles. 

“Not very well—not at all in 

lic,” I confessed. 

“Fiddlesticks!” he snorted. 
“Deacon Bray will soon have ye 
outn yer timid ways. He’s a pow’- 
ful good choir leader, Deacon is.” 

I did not wish to discredit Dea- 
con’s ability, but I could not, not 
even by the wildest stretch of my 
powerful imagination, picture my- 
slf singing in public. My courage 
seemed doomed to ignominious de- 
feat. 

He continued: “We always keep 
our teachers divided even—the 
same number of Methodists and 
Baptists.” 

“But don’t you ever have any 
other denominations?” I ventured. 

“Eh, what?” He looked puzzled. 
"Oh, oh, no. "Twould upset the bal- 
ance. We ain’t got but two churches 
—Methodists and Baptists.” 

“Oh,” I murmured. 

In a few minutes came another 
startling announcement. “Bein’ as 
ye are to teach English, it will be 
part of your job to git up all the 
tatertainments.” 

This was the last straw. (Or so I 
thought.) “You mean 4 


“Plays, programs, Christmas do- 
in’s, Easter—all sich days.” 

As I recalled the large number 
of “sich days,” Courage struggled to 
its unsteady feet, just at the count 
of nine! 

He brought the flivver to a waver- 
ing halt in front of a small white 
house. He climbed out and seized 
my baggage. 

“If I've forgot to tell you any- 
thing, I'll tell ye Monday. All us 
trustees will be there to see that you 
all get a good start. Oh, yeah,” he 
paused dramatically at the picket 
gate, lowered his voice to a confi- 
dential pitch: “If I was ye, I'd be 
special nice to Jim Holly. His paw’s 
on the board too. "Course Jim ain’t 
very bright, but it’s best to keep on 
the good side 0’ his paw. Me an’ 
Mr. Simmons ain’t got no chillun 
in school, so ye kin jest be nice to 
us,” and he laughed loudly at his 
jest. ““But ye better be sho’ to kinder 
pet Jim cause it'll help keep your 
job,” he chuckled. 

At that particular moment I was 
wishing with all my heart that I 
did not have my job. But at that 
eatly stage of the venture I was 
afraid to give the kind of reply I 
desired to, so I remained silent. 

My landlady, a buxom woman of 
about fifty, clad in grey calico, 
bustled out to meet me. 

“My, I thought you was a little 
girl at first. You look too young to 
be teaching. I guess you'll have 
some pupils as old as you are. Maybe 
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if you was to pull your hair back, 
slick-like, and don’t use no paint 
or powder, you'll look older. That 
dress is mighty kiddish looking. 
Long sleeves allus make a body look 
older—” (Yes, even in hot Sep- 
tember! ) 

Mr. Miller deposited my bags on 
the porch and departed, leaving me 
in the clutches of Mrs. Hill. Then 
I began to assert myself. 

“Mrs. Hill, I am really older than 
you think.” I defended as I followed 
her down a dingy hall to my room. 

“I hope so,” she replied rather 
sharply, as she opened the door of 
the last room. 

“I'm putting you in the room 
with my little girl. She is just four- 
teen and a little backward, so I 
thought it would be good for her to 
be in the room with you where you 
can help her at nights with her les- 
sons. Dottie’s bright enough—she 
just ain’t had a good teacher lately.” 

“But I expect to be very busy. In 
fact, I had hoped for a room alone,” 
I vainly protested. 

“Shucks, you couldn’t find one in 
this town. I’m the only one as has 
enough spare rooms for all the 
teachers.” 

“And must they al] board here 
with you?” 

“Yes, the trustees allus make the 
teachers board here with me, be- 
cause I take such an interest in them, 
and look after them so well.” 

“How nice,” I muttered. 

“Yes,” she agreed amiably, utter- 


ly ignorant of the irony in my te. 
mark, 

I sank down upon the bed and 
weakly removed my hat. I was 
wondering how I could ever sleep 
on such a bed. 

Mrs. Hill walked over and pulled 
back the cover to proudly display 
the mattress—plainly a home-made 
affair. She explained: 

“Dottie likes a hard mattress, 
This is one I made myself. I bet you 
never slept on a home-made com 
shuck mattress before!” 

I shook my head weakly—very 
weakly, in negation. And I resolved 
to let Dottie enjoy the shuck mattress 
alone, even if I had to swing a ham- 
mock in the room. 

“Miss Barton, our last year Eng. 
lish teacher, was awful curious about 
things. She wasn’t elected back, you 
know,” she advised significantly. 

I merely nodded. 

“Miss Petty wasn’t elected back 
year before last. She whupped Jim 
Holly. His pa is on the Board. You 
better be nice to Jim, extry nice,” 
she suggested. 

“Mrs. Hill, I shall do nothing of 
the sort...” I began hotly. 

She laughed. “Oh, yes, you will. 
All the young teachers feel like you 
do to start with, but they learn.” 

I grunted or groaned—probably 
both. 

I began to unfasten my suitcase. 
“Do you mind if I slip on a cooler 
dress?” I interrupted. 

“My land, no. Do. Go right 
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ahead and unpack. I allus watch the 
gitls unpack. I love pretty clothes. 
Miss Barton had the tackiest clothes 
of all, but they say she supported 
her ma, probably took lots o’ her 
money for that.” 

“Probably,” I agreed. “Do you 
have waterworks, Mrs. Hill?” 

“Oh, my land, no! But every 
Sat'day night I heat the big syrup 
kettle full o’ water, and we all have 
a bath.” 

“In the syrup kettle?” I gasped. 

“No,” she laughed. “Each fellow 
totes in his own tub full, one to 
three bucketfuls—not more’n three, 
or ‘tain’t enough to go round. 
Usually we go by the alphybet to 
take turns at the tub. 

“The tub’s nice and big—my 
reg’lar wash tub. Oh, my land,” she 
broke off, “Yuu sure got too many 
dothes. You won’t never need so 
many. You remind me of Miss 
Jones. She was young and had too 
many clothes, too—ten dresses, three 
coats, four hats, and-——————” 

“Really, Mrs. Hill, I’ve never 
found my wardzobe larger than nec- 


“Well, I dunno. Oh! Your stock- 
ing’s seam is crooked. That reminds 
me of Miss Brown——” 

“You have a remarkable memory, 
Mrs. Hill.” 

“Oh, yes, I believe I have. I 
temember every teacher that’s ever 
boarded here with me. By the way, 
did Mr. Miller tell you about the 
rules?” 
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“Yes, I think he told them all.” 

“Well, then, you know you're 
supposed to be in by ten o'clock 
on your two date nights, Friday 
and——” 

“Yes, I know,” I assured her. 

“I see to it that they're in, too,” 
she boasted. “I learn the walk of 
each teacher, so when I hear one 
coming down the hall I know which 
one ‘tis. I sleep with my flashlight 
under my pillow so’s I can see the 
clock and make sure what time each 
one comes in.” 

“But why must you know that?” 

“Oh, the trustees like to check up 
once in a while. Miss Parker uster 
fool me. She’d take off her shoes 
and ease down the hall, so’s I 
couldn’t hear her, but I could peep 
through the keyhole and see when 
she was in bed.” She rocked to and 
fro. “She wasn’t elected back either,” 
she announced dramatically. 

At this moment there came a 
heavy footstep, an ominously drag- 
ging footstep down the hall. The 
door was flung open unceremoni- 
ously, and in walked—Dottie! 
Plainly mentally deficient, a grin- 
ning, gangling girl, an idiotic look- 
ing lass. That was my roomate, 
Dottie! The last straw! 

My knees refused to render fur- 
ther support. I sank upon the bed in 
utter, abject horror. 

* * 

And thus went my initiation into 
the teaching profession. And inci- 
dentally, I did sleep on that prized 
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shuck mattress. For Mrs. Hill stub- 
bornly refused to have it otherwise, 
even though I offered to buy a cot 
and furnish my own bedding. And 
too, I did get out’n my “timid ways” 
and found myself warbling my worst 
at their various programs, and horror 
of horrors, even at funerals! So 
much for the choir-leader, Deacon 
Bray! 

Furthermore, puppet that I am, 
I find myself at the end of 12 years 
still selling my birthright of free- 
dom for a mess of pottage, and very 
weak pottage at that! I am a combi- 
nation janitor, nursemaid, entertain- 
er, and teacher, all for the bargain 
counter price of $60 per month. 
$540 per year for one’s freedom. 
And there are some who insist that 
we are too highly paid. 

Of course, there are schools and 
schools, but there are always the 
inevitable Mrs. Hills and “Cheer- 


men” Millers—always rules and 
regulations of one’s personal inter. 
ests, desires, yea, one’s very soul to 
the domination of the “school 
boards.” 

Luckily, I have had no more 
Dotties as roommates, but other un. 
desirables have been thrust on me, 
and I dare not complain. 

Nor is mine an isolated case. It 
is typical of rural and small-town 
schools. And every detail I’ve pic- 
tured is true—sadly true. 

But, after all, when one really 
loves children; gets a thrill out of 
guiding them, teaching them—then, 
in spite of irksome rules and regu- 
lations, Mrs. Hills and “‘Cheermen,” 
yes, despite them all-—#f your sense 
of humor survives, teaching is fun! 

This is an authentic account of 
my experiences, and the half has 
never yet been told.—K. B. 


(October, 1939), 236-38. 


[ Reported from the Journal of Education, CX XII | 


—¢ RECENT study of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion shows that a minimum educational standard could be 
provided by the state of Delaware by the use of 34 percent 
of its potential tax resources for public schools, by New York 
with 41 percent, and California with 57 percent. An equiva- 
lent program would take 231 percent of the potentially 
available tax resources in North Carolina, 313 percent in 
Georgia, 381 percent in Alabama, and 424 percent in Missis- 
sippi. In a majority of states, federal funds are needed if 
minimum acceptable facilities are to be provided in all com- 


munities. 
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MATHEMATICS IN PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Maurice L. HARTUNG 
In the Mathematics Teacher 


J! THINK it is futile to attempt 
a formal definition of mathematics. 
The common character of such defi- 
nitions is that they are unsatisfactory ; 
each stresses some partial aspect of 
the subject, like the blind men and 
the elephant, and one is left with a 
vety distorted picture. The word 
“mathematics” probably means dif- 
ferent things to different people. If 
by mathematics you mean some of 
the material found in some text- 
books, it is quite possible to say that 
there is no place for mathematics in 
progressive education. But people 
who have a broad and comprehensive 
view of mathematics as a science 
see the possibility of developing 
mathematics in quite different ways 
from those to which we have become 
accustomed. There have already been 
certain developments in the mathe- 
matics curriculum brought about by 
the teachers in progressive schools. 
The work of Fawcett on The Nature 
of Proof and that of Boyce on Socio- 
Economic Mathematics ate perhaps 
best known. 

The fundamental characteristic of 
progressive mathematics that 
courses are so organized that pupils 
can come to understand how mathe- 
matics and the modes of thinking 
employed by mathematicians are 
useful in life. The effort to show 
how mathematics is being used to- 
day inevitably brings into the course 


some things not found in most 
courses until recently, and not found 
in many even yet. Progressive teach- 
ers have taken the lead in empha- 
sizing life-situations; but it does not 
follow that the life-situations being 
used are all appropriate. Some ex- 
amples I have read seem quite 
artificial. It does not follow that we 
have developed appropriate methods 
of introducing and teaching life- 
situations. Finally, it does not follow 
that introducing life-situations into 
traditional courses is going to really 
solve the problems facing mathema- 
tics education. 1 think we must un- 
dertake a really thorough reorgani- 
zation of our content and methods 
with respect to mathematics. itself. 

The developing trend stresses cer- 
tain concepts which are useful in 
solving problems of all sorts. Among 
these concepts are: 

1. The concepts of formulation 
and solution. The first step in facing 
a problem rationally is to get it 
formulated in manageable terms. 
One must visualize the general na- 
ture of the solution, define certain 
terms, recognize the factors involved, 
make certain assumptions. To do 
these, the problem solver needs a 
clear notion of what it means to 
formulate a problem, and also what 
is meant by a solution. 

2. The concept of data. In the 
emerging mathematics curriculum 
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real data, collected by the pupils 
themselves, are becoming more and 
more prevalent. Hence the concept 
of data and its relation to problem 
solving may become important basic 
notions. 

3. The concept of approximation. 
The term may cover such simple 
matters as rounding off numbers 
and the handling of significant dig- 
its, and it may be extended to cover 
the entire theory of statistics, for 
statistical methods are approximate 
methods. Statistical ideas will cer- 
tainly get increasing emphasis, for 
in this field mathematics is finding 
ever-increasing uses. 

4. The concept of function. This 
has been suggested by some writers 
as the concept best suited for unify- 
ing the mathematics curriculum. 

5. The concept of operation. In 
solving problems, one must do 
things with the data, numbers must 
be added or multiplied, equations 
solved, and many other operations 
performed. Most of elementary 
mathematics today is primarily oper- 
ational. 

6. The concept of proof. Al- 
though approach to real problems is 
more often inductive than deductive 
the time often comes when one must 
ask: “Has this been proved?” The 
concept of proof is certainly one of 
the fundamental ideas in mathematics 
work. 

7. The concept of symbolism. 
The problem of communication is 
largely one of symbolism. For primi- 
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tive ideas, a symbolism of gestures, 
grunts, and yells may suffice. But to 
communicate complex ideas with a 
minimum of ambiguity, one needs 
to understand the nature of sym- 
bolism. 

8. The concept of mathematics as 
an evolutionary development. That 
mathematics has come into existence, 
gtown, and changed in response to 
the needs of different people at 
different times, is too often not 
recognized. One of the fundamental 
things about mathematics is its re. 
lation to the development of civili- 
zation. This relation is insufficiently 
exposed at present, but we may hope 
to see it better handled in the 
future. 

Curriculum reorganization, if 
sound, must certainly center around 
fundamental notions. The eight 
above are suggested by the Com- 
mittee on Mathematics of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association's 
Commission on the Secondary-School 
Curriculum. It may be worthwhile 
to point out that when really out- 
standing scientists bother to think 
about curriculum problems, they 
think in such broad terms. Last 
August the retiring president of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, C. G. Darwin, 
supported a plea that “the subject of 
probability ought to play an enor- 
mously greater part in mathematical- 
physical education” with the follow- 
ing example: 


“Every month the Ministry of 
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Transport publishes a report giving 
the number of fatal road accidents. 
Whenever the number goes up, 
there is an outcry against the motor- 
ist, and whenever down, of con- 
gratulations for the increased effi- 
ciency of the police. No journalist 
ever seems to consider what should 
be the natural fluctuations of this 
number. A statistician answers at 
once that the natural fluctuation will 
be the square root of the total num- 
ber, and apart from obvious seasonal 
effects that is in fact about what the 
accidents show. The proof of this 
does not call for any difficult mathe- 
matics—nothing that should trouble 
a clever boy of 15; it is only the 
train of thought that is unfamiliar, 
and it is just this unfamiliarity that 
is the fault of our education. The 
ideas connected with the inaccuracy 
of physical quantities are much 


easier to understand than many ideas 
a boy has to acquire in the course of 
his studies; it is only that at present 
they are not taught, and so when 
met they are found difficult.” 

It is clear that Mr. Darwin in- 
cludes under the term probability 
much that we are more likely to call 
Statistics. But regardless of termin- 
ology, last Summer the distinguished 
President of the British Association 
and most of the teachers attending 
the Summer Workshops of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association were 
thinking along the same lines. To 
build a curriculum along those lines 
we must sentence ourselves to many 
years of hard labor. But it is not 
labor on the rock pile. It is labor on 
a more glorious mathematical edifice 
in which the boys and girls of the 
next generation may enthusiastically 
dwell. 


Maurice L. Hartung is on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Reported from the Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXII (October, 1939), 265-69. 


JHE Department of Adult Education of the San Jose, 
California, public schools began four years ago to conduct 
“environmental tours’ within a radius of 50 miles. Trips 
were conducted to a number of historic sites and such insti- 
tutions as the California School for the Blind, Coast Guard 
stations and vessels, and the State Hospital for the Insane. 
Lectures and discussions were held for each tour. This was 
the only course ever discontinued because of over-enrolment. 
However, since 1937 the department has simplified the 
transportation problem and expanded the scope of the work. 
—D. L. MacKaye in the Adult Education Bulletin. 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION IN SLUM AREAS 


CHARLES STANTON PARKER 
In Social Education 


= Twelfth District School, one 
of Cincinnati’s six-year elementary 
schools, is two squares from the 
railroad yards, in the western end of 
the slums. The front and back doors 
of the school are on main thorough- 
fares, one of them an arterial high- 
way. Streets in the district are large- 
ly unpaved alleys, filthy to the eye, 
offensive to the nose. The homes are 
hovels, in which as many as six or 
eight persons may live in one room. 

The work of school teaching in 
such an area must inevitably be 
colored by the background of the 
pupils. Children from such an en- 
vironment receive little or no in- 
struction in character building save 
that which comes from the school. 
In fact they are often taught most 
undesirable social traits at home and 
are frequently led into delinquency 
at early ages. The actual teaching of 
desirable traits thus belongs in every 
phase of the curriculum, and at 
best, what is accomplished in six 
hours of school may be undone in 
the remaining 18 hours. The good 
that comes from a year of instruction 
can be easily undone during the 
summer vacation. 

Parents often teach children to 
get all they can and give nothing in 
return. This seems to be ingrained 
in slum people, one race being as 
negligent in correct attitude as an- 
other. When parents do try to hold 


their children to the ideals of the 
school, sheer ignorance, inertia, and 
shiftlessness overcome the occasional 
desire to be helpful. Of course, the 
darkness of the picture is not abso. 
lute. Some parents show a high 
degree of intelligence and a keen 
desire to cooperate with the school, 
The hope of the slums comes from 
those who do want the best for their 
children. 

Parents frequently encourage chil- 
dren to hold their rights by fighting. 
Feeling and emotion rule, rather 
than intellect. When this attitude is 
fostered in the home, it is almost 
impossible to combat it in the school. 
Neighborhood scrapes are brought 
into the school. The clang of police 
cars, the memory of drunken brawls 
and sex escapades are fresh in the 
minds of the children after the 
weekend. In this school, children are 
often allowed to sleep a portion of 
the day if their jangled nerves will 
allow them to rest. 

Closer cooperation between the 
social agencies, courts, police, and 
schools is plainly a vital need. 
Greater interest and understanding 
on the part of the public in general 
would help the teachers in these 
blighted districts to face the prob 
lem with courage. Their work calls 
for a missionary spirit as well as ex- 
pertness in method and subject 


matter. 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION IN SLUM AREAS 


Since the home is such an im- 
portant factor in the education of the 
child, we might well stress adult 
education as the best approach in 
the slum situation. The parents’ 
lack of responsibility for the physi- 
cal welfare of their children is at 

t a serious handicap. The easy 
flow of relief results in an attitude of 
"Why work?” for the adult, and 
"Why learn?” for the child. Relief 
gems to be essential, but some de- 
mands should be placed on those 
who receive it. Why not say to them 
that their quarters and the walks and 
sreet in front be kept clean? They 
might be made to feel that they are 
paying—contributing something to 
the cleanliness of the city. If all in- 
terested agencies would get together 
to formulate definite plans and set 
up machinery, the whole moral tone 
of the community could be lifted. 
Unfit human habitations could be 
cleaned, standards of conduct raised, 
the curse of abandoned hope elim- 
inated, and a real return be realized 
on the investment of relief funds. 

For the school population, addi- 
tional services are needed. Free trans- 
portation ought to be provided to re- 
move the children from time to time 
from their unhealthy environment, 
to let them see the possibilities of a 
different kind of life than they now 
lead. Clubs might be organized to 
function after school and in the 
evening, when the entire building 
could be used as a civic center for 
adult classes. More closely super- 


vised playgrounds are favored to in- 
troduce more quiet games and pre- 
vent quarrels. All teachers agree that 
shower-rooms and washing facilities 
are particularly desirable in slum- 
area schools. 

The present outmoded school- 
house was built in 1858, with an 
addition built in 1882. Rooms are 
large but dingy, heated by oldfash- 
ioned stoves. Some might argue that 
such an edifice is in keeping with the 
bottom rungs of the social scale. A 
better point of view would seem to 
be that modern facilities would per- 
mit a better adjustment of the school 
population. The level of democracy 
will rise just as high as the lower 
strata are brought into fulfillment of 
better things of life. 

Slum-area schools cannot hold to 
the traditional curriculum which pre- 
supposes at least some cultural back- 
ground. There is no heritage here on 
which teachers can build. Yet slum 
children are still expected to cover 
the same course of study that is pro- 
vided for other areas. As a result, 
teachers tend to measure their suc- 
cess or failure by the amount of 
academic knowledge obtained by 
each child. Desirable character traits, 
good health habits, proper apprecia- 
tion and attitudes are constantly 
striven for, but teaching subject 
matter seems all-important. 

An increased allotment of special- 
subject time in music, art, physical 
education, industrial, and household 
arts needs to be granted. If there is 
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outstanding ability in these children, child, means pupil planning, pupil 
it comes in their emotional and freedom, and pupil participation, 
artistic life. In music, many are But these children cannot use free. 
capable of superior culture, others dom. Their feeling of individual 
show ability in art. Their sense of freedom needs to be subjugated toa 
J rhythm is splendid, their individual feeling of the rights of the group. 
physical competitive spirit high, and Informal methods are most suc. 
in handwork they are frequently cessful with younger children, and 
superior.” If more of this type of are used whenever it seems profit. 
work were carried on and correlated able. One handicap in the upper 
with other subjects, it should pro- grades is the lack of men teachers, 
vide adequate returns in desirable who could do much to increas 
citizenship. Most of these children morale and build a better type of 
will never reach intellectual heights. citizen. 
It is more important that these chil- Intelligent handling of slum areas 
dren, with their selfish, pugnacious, is one of our most urgent problems. 


and often immoral attitudes, should The job of clearance will be hastened 
" learn to work together fairly than when costs of crime and juvenile de. 
fr to master academic facts. linquency can be shown to be les 
a Our teachers are convinced that under normal living conditions, but 
~ formal methods of instruction are it will take concerted action and wise 
¥ superior for these children, who are _ leadership. Quarreling between hous- 


emotionally unstable, with an atten- ing authorities and property owners, 
tion span shorter than that of normal with the public standing by and 
groups. Formal training seems best grinning, is no solution. Teachers 
suited to overcome shiftlessness and have a great stake in the issue, and 
pugnacious tendencies. The pro- they should be militant exponents 
gressive method, as it touches the of clearance. 


school in Cincinnati, Ohio. Reported from Social 


Charles Stanton Parker is principal of an elementary 
Education, III (October, 1939), 451-57. 


<ZIVE high schools in the Marine Athletic League of the 
Los Angeles school district compete for a gold cup which is 
awarded to the student body of the school whose spectators at 
athletic contests are the most sportsmanlike. 
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THE MENACE OF COMMERCIALIZED GUIDANCE 


Jesse B. Davis 


In Occupations 


UIDANCE is facing today 
much the situation that medicine had 
to meet about two generations ago. 
While the doctors were developing 
their own standards, quacks flour- 
ished. Many of the so-called “ex- 
pets” who in recent years having 
st up Offices for the practice of 
vocational guidance have, by their 
malpractice, become a menace to 
the reputation of the guidance 
movement. Unqualified and un- 
scrupulous, they have turned a hu- 
man service into a racket. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
appeal of the word “guidance” in 
these days of unemployment and 
economic confusion. Desperate men 
are easily tempted to anything that 
holds any promise of help. The situ- 
ation is made to order for the quack 
guidance “‘expert.”” The hope born 
of dire need, together with skilful 
advertising, high-pressure salesman- 
ship, and the mystery that clings to 
psychology, intrigues the public to 
pay, and pay heavily, for the solu- 
tion of their personal and vocational 
problems. 

A very incomplete inquiry through 
the Better Business Bureaus of 12 
Cities indicates the existence of a 
definite problem, and an increasing 
one. Materials sent in from these 12 
cities indicate that unethical gui- 
dance counselors fall into three 
groups: the counseling employment 


agency, the psychological counseling 
agency, and the individual, self- 
appointed, all-wise adviser. 

During the depression, the com- 
mercial employment agencies have 
had a hard time. They placed few 
men in jobs and earned few commis- 
sions. The crafty ones saw the possi- 
bilities in adding vocational counsel- 
ing to their service. The procedure 
is simple. An advertisement is 
published, listing certain positions 
with tempting salaries. No employers 
are named; persons interested are to 
apply at the agency. When the appli- 
cant appears he is told that before 
he can be recommended for the 
position the agent must know much 
more about him, his aptitudes, abili- 
ties, and interests. If the applicant 
really wishes the agent to do his best 
for him, he should take the guidance 
testing and counseling service for a 
fee of $25 to $35. If a job actually 
materializes, it is well. In any case, 
the agent has pocketed a good fee. 
The procedure would be bad enough 
if the agent were qualified to give 
and interpret standardized tests. Too 
often the tests are home-made imi- 
tations, used only to make an im- 
pression and take in the money. 

Another form of the racket uses 
the same advertising, but tells the 
applicant he must have a course of 
training before he can be recom- 
mended for a position. 
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Our second group is composed of 
self-styled “psychologists” who are 
really phrenologists or physiognom- 
ists. For some reason difficult to un- 
derstand many employers have en- 
couraged their practices. In one city, 
a large, well-known firm placed the 
whole responsibility for hiring and 
placing employees in the hands of 
such a man. Observation of his 
technique made it clear that he was 
just a clever physiognomist. I asked 
the head of the firm if he believed 
this man’s theories. He said he did 
not, but that the fellow did the job 
better than they had been able to do 
it and so they were content. The 
fact was that they had never attempt- 
ed a personnel department of their 
own. 

These men claim the impossible. 
They can look at you and tell you 
exactly what your vocation should 
be. Rather than bestir themselves to 
solve their own problems, human be- 
ings in distress prefer to be told, 
and are willing to pay a big price 
for advice. These practitioners have 
always been with us, but they are 
especially active at present owing to 
the public concern about vocational 
choices and opportunities. 

Some of these men call themselves 
“character analysts.” They use vary- 
ing diagnostic methods, from study 
of the hands to interpretation of 
one’s handwriting. Many crystal 
gazers and astrologers are also claim- 
ing to do “vocational guidance.” 
They often call themselves “psy- 
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chologists,” a term that obviously 
covers much malpractice. The Ameri- 
can Association of Applied Psycholo- 
gists has appointed a committee to 
consider these problems. 

The largest of the three groups of 
counselors is the self-appointed ad- 
viser. There are several types of 
these. Some do business by mail, 
advertising extensively and maintain- 
ing offices in the larger cities. There 
is even counsel for prospective 
counselors. One of my collection of 
advertisements reads as follows: 


ApvIseE JoB HUNTERS BY MAIL— 
Good earnings, analyzing, advising, help- 
ing WPA workers, unemployed secure 
private employment. Practical use-proven 
mail advisory service, saves mistakes, dis- 
couragement. Excellent results, earnings 
reported. Needed everywhere. Advisers 
ig immediately. Complete instructions, 

A response to this advertisement 
will bring a most amazing course of 
instruction in how to become a pro- 
fessional guidance counselor. All 
you have to do is read the instruc- 
tions, follow directions, and collect 
your fees. 

In all parts of the country are 
to be found men who offer their 
services to luncheon clubs, churches, 
and schools as lecturers on such sub- 
jects as “Choosing a Vocation,” 
“How To Succeed,” etc. Usually 
they are good performers and win 
their audiences. Then they subtly 
let it be known that if anyone wishes 
to consult them privately they may 
be found at a certain hotel. The fee 
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is $10 to $25. When one territory 
has been worked over they move on. 

A report from New York state 
tells of an assembly speaker who 
systematically visits the high schools 
and, after giving a good talk on 
“Choosing a Life Work,” inter- 


views seniors—all services free. Dur- 
ing the interview he learns the 
names, addresses, and interests of 
the students. Shortly after, high- 
pressure salesmen call on these boys 
and girls and sell them correspon- 
dence courses. 


Jesse B. Davis is Dean of the School of Education, 
Boston University. Reported from Occupations, 
XVIII (October, 1939), 3-6. 


Variations 


% The Institute of Cultural Subjects, 
the $5 nonsectarian college at Bridge- 
port, Conn., taught by a volunteer faculty 
of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
clergymen, has started its second year 
this Fall. The institute, founded last 
year by the Rev. D. S. Markle of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church to enable 
adults to obtain a cultural education and 
to supplement their previous training at 
small cost, permits each student to take 
instruction in four different classes. Each 
of these meets thrice weekly, under a 
faculty which teaches without pay. Last 
year 108 of the 150 students who origin- 
ally enrolled completed their courses. 
(Journal of Education.) 


% A type of construction utilizing ply- 
wood extensively, which may forecast 
that which is to come, is the feature 
interest of a grade-school gymnasium- 
auditorium building at White Salmon, 
Washington. The structure, with a floor 
plan in the form of a cross composed of 
a large center unit and four adjoining 
wings, has a framework made of glued- 
up stress-covered rigid bent trusses en- 


closed with side walls and roof of pre- 
fabricated sectional panel units. The 
trusses and all panel units are almost 
entirely of plywood. Indeed, 85 percent 
of the material required for the build- 
ing was outdoor Douglas fir plywood— 
hot-pressed with a cresylic formaldehyde 
synthetic resin and tempered to with- 
stand moisture and weathering condi- 
tions. The building was originally de- 
signed to be built with conventional 
frame construction but it was found that 
available funds were insufficient so de- 
signs were submitted for a plywood- 
built structure of equal capacity which 
could be built for a price within the 
budget of the school authorities. A syn- 
thetic resin-base plastic-type paint, made 
especially for fir plywood, was gunned 
on. In appearance and texture it com- 
pares with good stucco or masonry and, 
because of the light color, it has con- 
siderable insulation value from the 
standpoint of reflectivity. Although 
waterproof, fire resistant, and practically ~ 
impervious to weathering, this paint is 
quite economical, the cost of application 
being 514c¢ a yard. (School Executive.) 
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THE FABLE AS A MEDIUM FOR CHARACTER 


EDUCATION 


SADIE GOLDSMITH 
In the Elementary English Review 


am fable, long regarded as a 
source of moral training second only 
to Bible stories and the Catechism, 
has lately been placed on trial. Re- 
cent careful studies indicate that 
actually the fable has little, if any, 
appreciable influence on a child’s 
moral sense, no matter how its teach- 
ing is presented. 

What is a fable and why has it 
always been considered ‘so well 
adapted to the elementary school 
curriculum? A fable is composed of 
two elements—a story and a moral. 
The story illustrates the moral, and 
the moral is made memorable by the 
story. The style is short, precise, and 
simple, telling the story vividly in 
the fewest possible words. The char- 
acters are animals, because as such 
they obviate description. The lion, 
the fox, and the hare have the same 
meaning to minds at all levels, and 
give complete characterization in a 
word. They lend life and simplicity 
to the narrative and make it easily 
applicable to everyday life. Brief and 
simple, and designed to make a defi- 
nite point, the fable demonstrates 
the results of good and bad conduct 
in a way that life does not. 

For generations the fable has been 
universally used in primary schools 
as a means of inculcating moral 
values through graphic presentation. 
In reply to a questionnaire, over 


2000 elementary school teachers ex- 
pressed approval of the fable as an 
instrument in teaching moral values, 
and added further endorsement of 
its reputation for ethical weight. 

However, the writer's study of the 
moral influences of the fable pro- 
duced results which seem to contra- 
dict the popular opinion. The test 
material used in this study was di- 
vided into two sections. The first 
was composed of 29 everyday life 
situations, based on 25 selected 
fables, with two to four alternatives 
listed, the correct one to be checked 
by the child. The second part of the 
test consisted of 20 true-false ques- 
tions based on the expressed or im- 
plied morals of the same fables. 

This test was administered with- 
out preparation to 402 children, 
who were then divided into two 
groups. The control group did no 
class work with the fables. The 
experimental group heard the fable 
read, reproduced the story orally, 
stated the moral, and then related 
from their own lives experiences 
similar to that of the fable situation. 
Following this classwork with the 
fable, the same test material was 
given a second time to both groups 
of children. The results failed to 
reveal any improvement in moral 
judgment as a result of learning the 
fables. 
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THE FABLE AND CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The study of course is not conclu- 
sive. The group is small, and the 
situation a single unit, not a cross- 
section of life. For example, it is 

ssible that the morals and stories 
of fables linger on into adulthood 
and take on meaning in later life 
that was lacking at the time they 
were first heard. The recent surveys 
indicate that the influence of the 
fable has been over-rated in the past, 
but there is still much experimenta- 
tion to be done before its use in the 
field of moral education can be fully 
determined. 

And however unavailing it may 
be as a builder of moral concepts, 
there is still a place for the fable in 
elementary literature. The action and 
dramatic appeal are stimulating to 
the child’s creative imagination, and 


familiarity with characters and stor- 
ies that are known to everyone forms 
an integral part of the cultural back- 
ground. Fables may be used to en- 
rich many class activities. As a basis 
for dramatization, they add color and 
interest to speech classes, or can be 
chosen as the subjects for simple 
thymes. In drawing, fables can be 
used as models for illustration. Ob- 
serving the child’s interpretation of 
the fables in other activities gives 
the teacher an opportunity to judge 
what conceptions of right and wrong 
have been received. 

Whether the fable stands or falls 
as a factor in character development, 
its intrinsic interest and cultural 
background will continue to play a 
part in literature for children and 
in the affectionate memory of adults. 


Sadie Goldsmith is a New York city teacher. 

Reported from the Elementary English Review, 

C. C. Certain, publisher, XVI (October, 1939), 
223-25, 228. 


quauity of opportunity for 
public education is not provided by 
existing methods of school support, 
according to a report published by 
the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. Hundreds 
of counties, particularly in rural 
areas, do not have enough taxable 
wealth or income to provide public 
schools which meet minimum stand- 
ards, and present methods of dis- 
tributing state funds for education 


do not make up the difference in 
most cases, the committee report 
indicates. 
Rural communities in almost all 
cases have far less taxable wealth 
available for the support of schools 
than urban areas, the report shows. 
“The income per child 5 to 17 years 
of age of the nonfarm population is, 
for the country as a whole, more 
than four times larger than that per 
child of the farm population.” 
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THEY DID NOT GO TO COLLEGE 


PRUDENCE BOSTWICK 
In the Educational Research Bulletin 


—n connection with the Eight- 
Year Study of the Relation of School 
and College, extensive research is 
being carried on in the field of col- 
lege adjustments, but little attention 
is being paid to the young people 
who participated in the experimental 
groups of the study and did not go 
on to college. We have made little 
attempt to discover the present di- 
rection of their cultural develop- 
ment, the vocational adjustments 
they have made, or the attitudes they 
have formed toward their high 
school experiences, particularly 
those which wefe provided in the 
experimental program. 

The students with whom this 
paper is concerned were members of 
experimental classes formed in three 
successive semesters in 1933 and 
1934 in Manual Training High 
School, Denver. These classes were 
held together for three years and 
met each day for two hours, the rest 
of the school day being spent in the 
traditional classes and school activi- 
ties. The classes worked at different 
times with five teachers representing 
among them the fields of English, 
social studies, public speaking, com- 
merce, economics, and psychology. 
All through the three years that the 
classes were together, teachers and 
pupils worked on problems that 
seemed important to both; they 
sought to develop skills in writing, 
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reading, and the use of sources of 
information; to learn to work to- 
gether; to make increasingly good 
adjustments in the light of demo- 
cratic philosophy in the three areas 
in which we set up our goals: the 
area of personal living, that of so- 
cial relationships, and that of eco- 
nomic adjustments, including the 
vocational. 

Of the 98 who graduated from 
the three classes, 41 went on to 
college. Questionnaires were sent to 
the remaining 57, of whom 31 te. 
plied. Obviously, quantitative data 
for statistical research cannot be ob- 
tained from 31 points of view, but 
they can give valuable information 
about the extent to which school 
experiences have influenced the vo- 
cational adjustment of these young 
people and their general life plan. 

The most significant result of the 
study is an implied criticism of vo- 
cational training and counseling in 
the schools. We know that the em- 
ployment trend for high school grad- 
uates is away from white-collar jobs 
and toward the field of semi-skilled 
and unskilled labor, yet we seem 
unable to find the necessary realism 
for coping with the situation. In the 
experimental program, much of the 
vocational study was concerned with 
getting acquainted with the pro 
fessions. We had conferences with 
lawyers, engineers, doctors, nurses, 
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THEY DID NOT GO TO COLLEGE 


teachers, and librarians, but we ig- 
nored with magnificent unconcern 
for reality the jobs of filling-station 
attendant, waitress, filing clerk, 
messenger, telephone operator, 
butcher, and factory worker. 

Helping pupils to meet the prob- 
lem of going into such jobs has 
never seemed an appropriate concern 
for teachers of Latin and geometry. 
Then, too, there has been the feeling 
that such jobs more or less took care 
of themselves. The human problem 
of adjustment to such work has not 
been thought of as the concern of 
the schools. A realistic approach to 
the problems of vocational adjust- 
ment is made almost impossible by 
the American dream of progressive 
improvement in status from genera- 
tion to generation. Young people 
seldom confess an ambition to be 
a waitress or a factory hand. With 
characteristic enthusiasm and hope 
they see themselves in positions of 
prestige. The school program, based 
on the tradition of constantly in- 
creasing status, tends to turn the 
thought from the possibility that life 
must be lived in a job that lacks 
reputation and is “unworthy.” The 
school has either ignored the fact 
that its graduates would have to do 
distasteful work, or it has side- 
stepped it as a necessary evil and 
urged the development of avoca- 
tional interests which would assuage 
the disappointment and defeat in 
the vocational field. 

To these young people a vocation 


is a serious problem. All 31 of the 
pupils who answered the question- 
naire were deeply concerned with 
their experiences in finding and 
working in jobs. There was a feeling 
among them that the school should 
have trained them for specific jobs. 
On the other hand, their own experi- 
ence suggests that this is hardly 
feasible. Only seven of the 31 are 
now holding the same jobs they took 
after graduation. Further, virtually 
all are in work which can be learned 
on the job in a few days or weeks. 
One thing does show up clearly: a 
boy or girl actually trained in office 
work is apt to find good use for that 
training after graduation. It is the 
young people without specific train- 
ing who have the greatest problem 
in finding work. 

The graduates of the experimental 
program are frank in pointing out 
the inadequacies of their vocational 
counsel. School experience relative 
to the following problems was not- 
ably lacking: 

1. Knowing how to reckon with 
the part that “pull” plays in getting 
a job. 

2. Knowing how to meet the 
problems of unskilled labor. 

3. Knowing how to find new job 
opportunities. 

4. Knowing how to face the dis- 
agreeable features of a job. 

5. Knowing what labor organiza- 
tions mean to an employee. 

6. Deciding on the relationships 
that should exist between employer 
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and employee in respect to working 
conditions, recreational opportuni- 
ties, and the like. 

The problem of vocational adjust- 
ment, however, does not end with 
the job itself. It depends for its 
solution partly on the behavior pat- 
terns of the individual, his attitudes 
and perspective. More important 
than the training a man brings to a 
job is the personal quality of his 
own living. His personal philosophy 
will be a determining factor in 
every adjustment he makes, whether 
it is the interpretation he puts on 
“pull,” his decision about labor or- 
ganizations, his power to face a dis- 
agreeable job with courage, or his 


two entirely different experiences, 
and of the wide discrepancies be- 
tween the job one wants and the job 
one gets. 

Another responsibility of the 
school is to clarify the part that one’s 
vocation plays in his total existence. 
The yearnings of 70 percent of the 
people wanting jobs which are avail- 
able to only 12 percent must find 
other outlets. Is it too much to hope 
that we may find the answer in the 
conception that each job has value 
as it contributes to the welfare of 
the group? White-collar jobs bring 
social status; labor implies servitude 
rather than responsibility. But is it 
inevitable that labor should be un 
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RADIO AND CHILDREN’S EMOTIONS 
JOHN J. DEBoER 


- In School and Society 

_- who are in contact with contains useful or cultural informa- 
e children are becoming increasingly tion of a sort which in itself would 
§ aware that the school must compete _ not be sufficiently interesting for use 


. with other agencies in achieving the 


¢ major aims of education. One of the 
- most important of these agencies is 
d the radio. On the basis of recent in- 
¢ vestigations, the average child spends 
¢ from two and one-half to three and 
¢ one-half hours daily listening to the 
f tadio. When it is remembered that 
g the child listens voluntarily and that 
¢ he is a highly cooperative listener, it 
t becomes apparent that, for good or 


. ill, the radio is an influential partner 


ne th 


in a program that has to sell break- 
fast food or skin lotions. This is, of 
course, a very narrow conception of 
the term educational, though it is 
unfortunately borrowed from the 
educators themselves. 

I believe more progress would be 
made if educational leaders would 
say to the radio officials: “We do not 
hold you responsible for the instruc: 
tion of children in the facts of het 
tory, geography, or mathematics. We 
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THE FABLE AS A MEDIUM FOR CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


SADIE GOLDSMITH 
In the Elementary English Review 


aon fable, long regarded as a 
source of moral training second only 
to Bible stories and the Catechism, 
has lately been placed on trial. Re- 
cent careful studies indicate that 
actually the fable has little, if any, 
appreciable influence on a child’s 
moral sense, no matter how its teach- 
ing is presented. 

What is a fable and why has it 
always been considered so well 
adapted to the elementary school 
curriculum? A fable is composed of 
two elements—a story and a moral. 
The story illustrates the moral, and 
the moral is made memorable by the 
story. The style is short, precise, and 
simple, telling the story vividly in 
the fewest possible words. The char- 
acters are animals, because as such 
they obviate description. The lion, 
the fox, and the hare have the same 
meaning to minds at all levels, and 
give complete characterization in a 
word. They lend life and simplicity 
to the narrative and make it easily 
applicable to everyday life. Brief and 
simple, and designed to make a defi- 
nite point, the fable demonstrates 
the results of good and bad conduct 
in a way that life does not. 

For generations the fable has been 
universally used in primary schools 
as a means of inculcating moral 
values through graphic presentation. 
In reply to a questionnaire, over 


2000 elementary school teachers ex. 
pressed approval of the fable as an 
instrument in teaching moral values, 
and added further endorsement of 
its reputation for ethical weight. 

However, the writer’s study of the 
moral influences of the fable pro- 
duced results which seem to contra- 
dict the popular opinion. The test 
material used in this study was di- 
vided into two sections. The first 
was composed of 29 everyday life 
situations, based on 25 selected 
fables, with two to four alternatives 
listed, the correct one to be checked 
by the child. The second part of the 
test consisted of 20 true-false ques- 
tions based on the expressed or im- 
plied morals of the same fables. 

This test was administered with- 
out preparation to 402 children, 
who were then divided into two 
groups. The control group did no 
class work with the fables. The 
experimental group heard the fable 
read, reproduced the story orally, 
stated the moral, and then related 
from their own lives experiences 
similar to that of the fable situation. 
Following this classwork with the 
fable, the same test material was 
given a second time to both groups 
of children. The results failed to 
reveal any improvement in moral 
judgment as a result of learning the 
fables. 
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THE FABLE AND CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The study of course is not conclu- 
sive. The group is small, and the 
situation a single unit, not a cross- 
section of life. For example, it is 

ssible that the morals and stories 
of fables linger on into adulthood 
and take on meaning in later life 
that was lacking at the time they 
were first heard. The recent surveys 
indicate that the influence of the 
fable has been over-rated in the past, 
but there is still much experimenta- 
tion to be done before its use in the 
field of moral education can be fully 
determined. 

And however unavailing it may 
be as a builder of moral concepts, 
there is still a place for the fable in 
elementary literature. The action and 
dramatic appeal are stimulating to 
the child’s creative imagination, and 


familiarity with characters and stor- 
ies that are known to everyone forms 
an integral part of the cultural back- 
ground. Fables may be used to en- 
rich many class activities. As a basis 
for dramatization, they add color and 
interest to speech classes, or can be 
chosen as the subjects for simple 
rhymes. In drawing, fables can be 
used as models for illustration. Ob- 
serving the child’s interpretation of 
the fables in other activities gives 
the teacher an opportunity to judge 
what conceptions of right and wrong 
have been received. 

Whether the fable stands or falls 
as a factor in character development, 
its intrinsic interest and cultural 
background will continue to play a 
part in literature for children and 
in the affectionate memory of adults. 


Sadie Goldsmith is a New York city teacher. 

Reported from the Elementary English Review, 

C. C. Certain, publisher, XVI (October, 1939), 
223-25, 228. ; 


d QUALITY of opportunity for 
public education is not provided by 
existing methods of school support, 
according to a report published by 
the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. Hundreds 
of counties, particularly in rural 
areas, do not have enough taxable 
wealth or income to provide public 
schools which meet minimum stand- 
ards, and present methods of dis- 
tributing state funds for education 


do not make up the difference in 
most cases, the committee report 
indicates. 

Rural communities in almost all 
cases have far less taxable wealth 
available for the support of schools 
than urban areas, the report shows. 
“The income per child 5 to 17 years 
of age of the nonfarm population is, 
for the country as a whole, more 
than four times larger than that per 
child of the farm population.” 
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THEY DID NOT GO TO COLLEGE 


PRUDENCE BOSTWICK 
In the Educational Research Bulletin 


an connection with the Eight- 
Year Study of the Relation of School 
and College, extensive research is 
being carried on in the field of col- 
lege adjustments, but little attention 
is being paid to the young people 
who participated in the experimental 
groups of the study and did not go 
on to college. We have made little 
attempt to discover the present di- 
rection of their cultural develop- 
ment, the vocational adjustments 
they have made, or the attitudes they 
have formed toward their high 
school experiences, particularly 
those which were provided in the 
experimental program. 

The students with whom this 
paper is concerned were members of 
experimental classes formed in three 
successive semesters in 1933 and 
1934 in Manual Training High 
School, Denver. These classes were 
held together for three years and 
met each day for two hours, the rest 
of the school day being spent in the 
traditional classes and school activi- 
ties. The classes worked at different 
times with five teachers representing 
among them the fields of English, 
social studies, public speaking, com- 
merce, economics, and psychology. 
All through the three years that the 
classes were together, teachers and 
pupils worked on problems that 
seemed important to both; they 
sought to develop skills in writing, 


reading, and the use of sources of 
information; to learn to work to- 
gether; to make increasingly good 
adjustments in the light of demo. 
cratic philosophy in the three areas 
in which we set up our goals: the 
area of personal living, that of so. 
cial relationships, and that of eco- 
nomic adjustments, including the 
vocational. 

Of the 98 who graduated from 
the three classes, 41 went on to 
college. Questionnaires were sent to 
the remaining 57, of whom 31 te. 
plied. Obviously, quantitative data 
for statistical research cannot be ob- 
tained from 31 points of view, but 
they can give valuable information 
about the extent to which school 
experiences have influenced the vo- 
cational adjustment of these young 
people ahd their general life plan. 

The most significant result of the 
study is an implied criticism of vo- 
cational training and counseling in 
the schools. We know that the em- 
ployment trend for high school grad- 
uates is away from white-collar jobs 
and toward the field of semi-skilled 
and unskilled labor, yet we seem 
unable to find the necessary realism 
for coping with the situation. In the 
experimental program, much of the 
vocational study was concerned with 
getting acquainted with the pro 
fessions. We had conferences with 
lawyers, engineers, doctors, nurses, 
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teachers, and librarians, but we ig- 
nored with magnificent unconcern 
for reality the jobs of filling-station 
attendant, waitress, filing clerk, 
messenger, telephone operator, 
butcher, and factory worker. 

Helping pupils to meet the prob- 
lem of going into such jobs has 
never seemed an appropriate concern 
for teachers of Latin and geometry. 
Then, too, there has been the feeling 
that such jobs more or less took care 
of themselves. The human problem 
of adjustment to such work has not 
been thought of as the concern of 
the schools. A realistic approach to 
the problems of vocational adjust- 
ment is made almost impossible by 
the American dream of progressive 
improvement in status from genera- 
tion to generation. Young people 
seldom confess an ambition to be 
a waitress or a factory hand. With 
characteristic enthusiasm and hope 
they see themselves in positions of 
prestige. The school program, based 
on the tradition of constantly in- 
creasing status, tends to turn the 
thought from the possibility that life 
must be lived in a job that lacks 
reputation and is “unworthy.” The 
school has either ignored the fact 
that its graduates would have to do 
distasteful work, or it has side- 
stepped it as a necessary evil and 
urged the development of avoca- 
tional interests which would assuage 
the disappointment and defeat in 
the vocational field. 

To these young people a vocation 


is a serious problem. All 31 of the 
pupils who answered the question- 
naire were deeply concerned with 
their experiences in finding and 
working in jobs. There was a feeling 
among them that the school should 
have trained them for specific jobs. 
On the other hand, their own experi- 
ence suggests that this is hardly 
feasible. Only seven of the 31 are 
now holding the same jobs they took 
after graduation. Further, virtually 
all are in work which can be learned 
on the job in a few days or weeks. 
One thing does show up clearly: a 
boy or girl actually trained in office 
work is apt to find good use for that 
training after graduation. It is the 
young people without specific train- 
ing who have the greatest problem 
in finding work. 

The graduates of the experimental 
program are frank in pointing out 
the inadequacies of their vocational 
counsel. School experience relative 
to the following problems was not- 
ably lacking: 

1. Knowing how to reckon with 
the part that “pull” plays in getting 
a job. 

2. Knowing how to meet the 
problems of unskilled labor. 

3. Knowing how to find new job 
opportunities. 

4. Knowing how to face the dis- 
agreeable features of a job. 

5. Knowing what labor organiza- 
tions mean to an employee. 

6. Deciding on the relationships 
that should exist between employer 
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and employee in respect to working 
conditions, recreational opportuni- 
ties, and the like. 

The problem of vocational adjust- 
ment, however, does not end with 
the job itself. It depends for its 
solution partly on the behavior pat- 
terns of the individual, his attitudes 
and perspective. More important 
than the training a man brings to a 
job is the personal quality of his 
own living. His personal philosophy 
will be a determining factor in 
every adjustment he makes, whether 
it is the interpretation he puts on 
“pull,” his decision about labor or- 
ganizations, his power to face a dis- 
agreeable job with courage, or his 
ability to see his contribution to the 
social group. 

When a school extends its pur- 
poses beyond the textbook and the 
recitation and seeks to face with its 
pupils the problems of living, it be- 
comes acutely aware of its own 
shortcomings and of the shortcom- 
ings of the society of which it is a 
part. Eighty percent of our high 
school graduates must face the fact 
that for most of them vocational life 
will be shifting and uncertain and 
carried on in stores, factories, and 
domestic service. It would be folly 
to advocate a submission to the status 
quo; but no graduate should have 
gone out unaware of the difficulties 
attendant on finding a job, of the 
competitive nature of our society, of 
the fact that going to school with 
people and working with people are 
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two entirely different experiences 
and of the wide discrepancies be. 
tween the job one wants and the job 
one gets. 

Another responsibility of the 
school is to clarify the part that one's 
vocation plays in his total existence, 
The yearnings of 70 percent of the 
people wanting jobs which are avail. 
able to only 12 percent must find 
other outlets. Is it too much to hope 
that we may find the answer in the 
conception that each job has value 
as it contributes to the welfare of 
the group? White-collar jobs bring 
social status; labor implies servitude 
rather than responsibility. But is it 
inevitable that labor should be un- 
certain, limited, and dreaded? If so- 
ciety dooms most of its members to 
meaningless routine it denies the 
main thesis of democratic living, 
that each individual should be given 
the opportunity to develop to the 
extent of his capacity and that such 
power should be used to further the 
common good. 

Unless business and political lead- 
ers share the purposes of the school, 
the school becomes visionary and 
isolated. What profit can it be to 
society to create schools to foster 
personal growth if society denies the 
opportunity for further growth in 
the years following graduation? 
When the values which the school 
seeks to further are denied in the 
adult world, the school is discredited 
as an educating force. 

It is obvious that school and com- 
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munity must work together in fur- 
thering the economic adjustment of 
young people. The school must do 
more than train its students for 
specific jobs and secure jobs for its 
graduates. It must work with the 
community to give young men and 
women an opportunity to share in 
the common life. 

Our business leaders also have a 
responsibility. The men and women 
who work in stores and factories 
must be given a chance to identify 
themselves with their work, to see 
value and purpose in what they do, 


to have a vision of their indispen- 
sable part in the undertaking. The 
chance for personal growth which 
comes through working with others 
for common ends must be given to 
every member of the group, no mat- 
ter how insignificant his responsi- 
bility. Life must not be lived in 
isolated channels—one’s work in one 
stream, one’s compensation for the 
dullness and aimlessness of that 
work in another. Human relation- 
ships must be developed so that all 
men and women are included in the 
enterprise of community living. 


; Reported from the Educational Research Bulletin, 
XVIII (September 13, 1939), 147-62. 


ve | HIGH school principal who 
was almost in despair over the ex- 
treme dress and make-up of her girl 
students, found a solution for the 
ptoblem in the following way. A 
school friend of hers who had be- 
come a famous actress was to appear 
in the town on a certain date, and 
she asked her actress friend if she 
would come to the high school and 
address the girls on the drama. She 
confided her problem to her friend 
and asked her if she would say a 
few words about dress and make-up. 

At the end of her talk she said, 
“When I am on the stage, I use the 
dress, the speech, and the make-up 
that fits the part, but when I am off 
the stage, I use my dress, my speech, 


and my make-up to express the real 
‘me’—and none of these things 
should ever be too conspicuous; they 
should be subordinated to the per- 
sonality.” And, she added, “I hope 
you'll pardon me, but it seems that 
since most of you have on such sim- 
ilar make-up that I can’t tell you 
apart, it can’t fit your personalities.” 
They noted the modesty of the 
speaker’s dress, the simplicity of her 
speech, and the naturalness of her 
make-up. After the meeting, they 
crowded around her and she gave 
them some suggestions. Within a 
few days, hardly a girl in the high 
school was conspicuous in her make- 
up.—Smiley Blanton, M.D., of Cor- 
nell University over the C. B. S. 
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UNIFYING THE SECONDARY PROGRAM AROUND 
THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


J. PAuL LEONARD 


SINCE 1925 there has been 
little change in the relative amount 
of time devoted to college prepa- 
ration and general education in our 
secondary schools. In 1924, in 14 
American cities, 62.5 percent of the 
pupil’s time was devoted to academ- 
ic subjects of the college preparatory 
type. In 1929 this figure was still 
60.9 percent. There is also remark- 
able uniformity in our high schools. 
We do not supplement each other; 
we duplicate. Hence, we have 
equalized uniform deficiencies. 
We have built up in American 
secondary education a curriculum 
hierarchy, with academic courses on 
top and terminal courses on the 
bottom. Seventy-five percent of our 
high school graduates need to earn 
their own living immediately. Sixty 
percent of a large sampling of high 
school students indicated they would 
leave school at once if they did not 
think continued schooling would 
improve their vocational chances. 
Compare these figures with the 15 
percent of the average pupil’s time 
which is spent in vocational work. 
Nearly half our youth say the vo- 
cational guidance they received in 
school was not helpful; 48 percent 
declare their education to be of 
little or no economic value; 75 per- 
cent want sex information in school; 
60 percent of the boys want the 
school to give them some versatility 
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in vocational training. All of them 
cry out to our schools to give them 
an understanding of the social con- 
ditions which will engulf them im. 
mediately on leaving school. 

All studies show that our pupils 
leave school seriously deficient in 
such basic tools as social competence, 
reading ability, intelligent communi- 
cation, understanding of qualitative 
relationships, knowledge of social 
tensions, and ability to earn a liv- 
ing. Sixty percent do not read books 
after they leave school. Only one in 
eleven takes any supplementary edu- 
cation after leaving high school. The 
pupils we turn out are fundamentally 
conservative on social issues, intoler- 
ant and narrow-minded, ignorant of 
what freedom in a democracy means. 
To quote from the New York Sur- 
vey: “Students leaving our high 
schools are reluctant to assume te- 
sponsibility for civil cooperation, or 
to commit themselves to action which 
will involve personal effort or sacti- 

I cannot stress too forcefully our 
responsibility to stop this tremendous 
waste of human resources, to cease 
to be content with the existing pro- 
gtam of secondary education, to re 
organize our schools to meet the 
needs of modern youth. I do not 
pretend to enough wisdom to formu- 
late a program that will pull us out 
of the dilemma in which we find 
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ourselves, but the following seven 
points seem to me worth considera- 
tion and discussion: 

First, as a profession we must 
build much greater social under- 
standing of modern life than we now 

sess. Teacher training must in- 
clude first-hand contact with the 
realities of daily living. Beyond that, 
we must organize in our own com- 
munities programs of continued edu- 
cation to keep always before us the 
tensions and problems of modern 
life and the working operations of 
social and political practices. 

Second, we must make a clean 
break with the academic tradition 
which controls secondary education 
today. This means severing the tie 
of subservience to the colleges. 
What are we waiting for? We are 
bound by two things—our timidity 
and our inability to assume leader- 
ship in building the kind of secon- 
dary program needed to develop 
social competence. 

Third, our secondary schools need 
to be reoriented around the prob- 
lems of youth. Problems of home 
and family life, of vocational effici- 
ency, of social competence, of sensi- 
tivity to social change—all these 
provide just as fine opportunity for 
intellectual development as the most 
respected subject-matter courses. We 
need to differentiate our offerings 
en the basis of individual differ- 
ences—sexual and physical as well 
as mental and social. Most schools 
today offer no program of differen- 
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tiation beyond the crude elective 
system of courses. 

Fourth, we must establish an ade- 
quate system of guidance. Students’ 
choices of courses are based on 
little knowledge of the courses open 
to them or the relationship of these 
courses to future goals other than 
college entrance. Smaller classes, 
fewer teaching hours, longer time 
spent with pupils, promotion of 
teachers with classes, visitation to 
homes, adequate knowledge of a 
broad picture of the child’s total ex- 
periences, all are necessary for suc- 
cessful guidance. From 75 to 90 
percent of our high schools assume 
no responsibility for pupils’ vocation- 
al adjustment after graduation. Such 
insensitivity to the problems of 
youth is unworthy of us. 

Fifth, we must revamp our voca- 
tional educational program. Industry 
and school must combine to work 
out a satisfactory program of 
vocational training, induction into 
appropriate occupations, continued 
vocational readjustment, and the 
provision of satisfactory wages and 
working conditions. 

Sixth, all educational institutions 
within the community need to con- 
solidate legally to provide adequate 
educational services and guidance. 
The departments of public health, 
libraries, recreation, and juvenile 
correction need to be brought under 
the control of a unified educational 
system. We should develop a social 
planning institution for the educa- 
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tion of youth placed under the con- 
trol and direction of professional 
people and removed entirely from 
political influence. 

Seventh, adequate attention needs 
to be given by all citizens to the dis- 
tribution of public funds so that 
money spent for relief and old-age 
security, both of which are necessary 
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in modern life, shall not be taken 
from funds reserved for the educa- 
tion of youth. It is inconsistent to 
cry out against unemployment and 
financial insecurity and at the same 
time to demand reduction of public 
expenditures. The distribution of 
wealth must be commensurate with 
the needs of mankind. 


J. Paul Leonard is on the faculty of Stanford Uni- 

versity. Reported from an address before the De- 

partment of Secondary Teachers of the National 

Education Association, July 3, 1939, at San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


_—_ are in America today 
about 60,000 children—young boys 
and girls—who no longer skip gaily 
to and from school, who because of 
physical disability should have their 
education served to them at hospital 
bedside or in hospital classrooms if 
they are to have a continuous pro- 
gtam of schooling, the U. S. Office 
of Education reports. These children 
maimed through accident, crippled 
or weakened by disease, spend from 
six months to several years in hos- 
pitals. During this time many of 
them can, on the recommendation of 
a physician, very profitably engage 
in some form of educational activity. 

It is estimated that more than 300 
hospitals in the United States bring 
educational opportunity to hospital- 
ized children, but it is also pointed 
out that many hospitals are failing 
to provide any type of educational 


program for children who, even 
while hospitalized, are in a physical 
condition to participate in some edu- 
cational activity. 

“The responsibility for the es 
tablishment, maintenance, and sup- 
port of the hospital school is at 
ptesent divided among private, semi- 
ptivate, and public agencies,” the 
U. S. Office of Education points out. 
“The result of this divided responsi- 
bility is that hospital school facilities 
are scattered, lacking for many chil- 
dren, and frequently existing inde- 
pendently of the state educational 
system. 

“State and local educational au- 
thorities are increasingly recognizing 
and assuming their responsibility for 
this important branch of special edu- 
cation, but the transition from pri- 
vate to public support is not yet 
complete.” 
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RADIO AND CHILDREN’S EMOTIONS 


J. DEBorR 
In School and Society 


: who are in contact with 
children are becoming increasingly 
aware that the school must compete 
with other agencies in achieving the 
major aims of education. One of the 
most important of these agencies is 
the radio. On the basis of recent in- 
vestigations, the average child spends 
from two and one-half to three and 
one-half hours daily listening to the 
radio. When it is remembered that 
the child listens voluntarily and that 
he is a highly cooperative listener, it 
becomes apparent that, for good or 
ill, the radio is an influential partner 
of the school in the business of edu- 
cation. 

We may reflect with some appre- 
hension on the fact that this great 
educative project is conducted on a 
commercial basis, and that the wel- 
fare of children is necessarily con- 
sidered secondarily, if at all. One 
need not be accused of fault-finding 
if he points out that the safety of 
society is inadequately safeguarded 
when the control of so large a part 
of children’s education is in the 
hands of an agency which is tech- 
nically unqualified for the work. 

The solution must ultimately be 
found in a system of cooperation be- 
tween the experts in radio enter- 
tainment and the experts in the 
needs and interests of children. To 
most radio people at present an edu- 
cational program means one which 


contains useful or cultural informa- 
tion of a sort which in itself would 
not be sufficiently interesting for use 
in a program that has to sell break- 
fast food or skin lotions. This is, of 
course, a very narrow conception of 
the term educational, though it is 
unfortunately borrowed from the 
educators themselves. 

I believe more progress would be 
made if educational leaders would 
say to the radio officials: ““We do not 
hold you responsible for the instruc- 
tion of children in the facts of his- 
tory, geography, or mathematics. We 
will take care of such matters. Your 
particular, though not exclusive, 
province is the emotional life of the 
child. We expect you to present pro- 
grams which will develop those 
attitudes which are needed in today’s 
complex social environment. 

This indeed has been an impor- 
tant function of the better types of 
children’s books and magazines. But 
the appeal of radio is far stronger 
than that of the printed page. It is in 
the constructive use of radio drama 
that the chief educational challenge 
to broadcasters lies. This is perhaps 
of much greater significance than 
the question whether typical current 
programs are injuriously stimulating. 
It is rather the sins of omission than 
the sins of commission which we 
should ascribe to the typical chil- 
dren’s radio program. 
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Not long ago I conducted a series 
of experiments to determine just 
how effective children’s radio plays 
are in arousing emotional responses. 
The technical details and findings 
are not of interest here. What is of 
interest is the finding that almost 
any situation containing action, move- 
ment, and conflict produced a vigor- 
ous response. To secure strorg in- 
terest it was mot necessary to 
introduce novel, highly stimulating 
objects, animals, people or incidents. 
Thus the scene of a little dog hav- 
ing its bath and barking at the 
family cat was one of the most suc- 
cessful of all those used. It created 
great excitement among primary 
children, and a majority of fifth and 
sixth graders prefered it to a Flash 
Gordon or Wild West story. A 
crouching lion in the jungle will 
produce a strong emotional response, 
but so will a grateful little boy tell- 
ing his sister how much he thinks 
of her. A man, clearly not a singer, 
making ludicrous effort to reach a 
high note will produce as great an 
emotional effect as a plane going 
into a tail spin. 

The significance of this finding is 
difficult to overemphasize. It means 
that child interest does not depend 
on blood and thunder such as many 
commercial sponsors insist on sup- 
plying. 

Equally pertinent to our problem is 
the belief of psychologists that the 
formation of attitudes is essentially 
emotional rather than intellectual in 
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character. Attitudes to other people, 
to questions like war and peace, labor 
and capital, other races and nation. 
alities, are formed not as a result of 
deliberate thought but of a series of 
emotional experiences. Recent in- 
vestigations indicate that motion 
pictures may fundamentally modify 
children’s attitudes, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that similar changes 
occur as a result of radio programs. 
When radio plays are presented 
without regard to their effects on 
the attitudes of children, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that they will be 
beneficial in this respect, and one 
may well anticipate the formation 
of undesirable attitudes. 

Actually, analysis of some well- 
known juveniles presents strong 
presumptive evidence of a deliberate 
effort to form attitudes which are 
undesirable from an educational 
standpoint. Thus one program series 
suggests that Orientals are likely to 
be sinister criminals. Another in- 
dulges in a series of poorly dis- 
guised Red scares designed to preju- 
dice the civil liberties of minorities. 
A third constantly injects the point 
of view that wealthy people are 
necessarily more thrifty or more able 
than those who are poor. 

Notwithstanding these conscious 
efforts at shaping mass attitudes, the 
chief criticism to be made of the 
average radio play is its vacuity rather 
than its venality. Most children’s 
programs are relatively harmless— 
and relatively useless. The scripts 
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are pot-boilers; the formula of a 
given series never varies. Children 
listen to this drivel because they love 
action, movement, and conflict and 
have not learned to be critical of the 
illusions which have been carelessly, 
even contemptuously, created for 
them. 

The same child will follow genu- 
inely creative drama with the same 
avid interest, and there is every reason 
to believe that he will gain more 
fundamental satisfactions. More im- 
portant still, if intelligently written, 
the programs could relieve rather 
than intensify the tensions and con- 
flicts which result in maladjustment. 
Further, radio drama can help chil- 
dren to solve problems in their 
personal relations. 

Teachers are often not aware of 
these problems. Sometimes parents 
are unable to help because they over- 
ptsonalize the child’s problems. 
Children are not aware of many of 
their difficulties, or are unable to 


identify the difficulty. If the difficul- 
ty is made clear to the child he may 
resist the suggestion from a natural 
tendency toward defense. But if he 
encounters a parallel situation in a 
radio drama, in which the listener 
is disguised as a character in the play, 
he will be receptive to the guidance 
which the story action can offer. 

It is not suggested here that the 
principles of guidance be introduced 
mechanically into radio stories. But 
let us have radio drama which is 
bright and keen and aware not only 
of the child and his interests, but 
also of the disturbing world in 
which the modern child grows up. 
Children’s radio scripts should be 
written by genuinely creative writers 
who have learned the technical re- 
quirements of radio drama. These 
writers need not be told what to say. 
They write from a rich experience of 
life and a keen insight into human 
motivation and the springs of child 
behavior. 


Teachers College. Reported from School and So- 


| John J. DeBoer is on the faculty of the ot | 


ciety, XL (September 16, 1939), 369-73. 


—{CCORDING to the last biennial survey by the U. S. 
Office of Education, the cost of educating the 27,154,371 
persons in public institutions for whom expenditures were 
reported was equal to 8.04 cents a day for each adult 21 
years of age and over in the U. S. The education of the 
3,284,115 persons in private institutions would add 1.5 
cents a day for each adult. Thus, 9.54 cents a day for each 


person of voting age would pay the entire bill for education. 
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— ZIGHTING back at critical text- 
books in the secondary schools and 
colleges, spokesmen for national ad- 
vertising interests propose a vigor- 
ous campaign of retaliation that 
smells of classroom censorship. 

Alfred T. Falk, Director of the 
Bureau of Research and Education 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America, voiced the opinion before 
the Federation’s recent national con- 
vention that every advertising club 
should immediately appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the books used 
in its own city classrooms. If the 
books do not meet with the approval 
of the committee, Falk suggests that 
pressure should be brought to bear 
on the local school board. “Making 
speeches about it,” he said, “won't 
help. The job is to attack the evil 
where it exists. To do that, we need 
information first and then action. 

“Your committee should examine 
every textbook that is used in courses 
on social science, civics, problems of 
democracy, citizenship, and the other 
modern names given to studies in 
this field.* Whenever you find any- 
thing that gives an untrue picture of 
advertising and business, or contains 
the type of progaganda found in the 

* Spokesmen for the advertising 
clubs of New York, St. Louis, Boston, 
Atlanta, St. Paul, and Minneapolis have 
already expressed the opinion that action 
will probably be taken by their respective 
9 along the lines suggested by Mr. 
F 
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In Consumer Education 


sample I have exposed to you, please 
report the information to Federation 
headquarters. 

“If we get this kind of informa. 
tion from all the Advertising Clubs 
we will be in a position to set upa 
chamber of horrors of our own. We 
want to expose this insidious propa- 
ganda. . .. We intend to expose the 
subtle propagandists and to make a 
determined effort to cleanse our 
schoolrooms of the teaching of de- 
structive doctrines.” 

Singled out by Falk for discussion 
in great detail was the book An In- 
troduction to Problems of American 
Culture, published by Ginn and 
Company.t This is one of a series 
of six textbooks, called the Rugg 
Social Science Series, by Harold 
Rugg, professor at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Falk quotes 
Rugg’s book: 

“And who do you suppose really 
pays for the advertising? It is you 
and your neighbor and every other 
consumer. The manufacturer adds 
his advertising costs to the price 
that he charges the wholesaler; the 
wholesaler adds his advertising costs 
to the price he charges the retailer; 
the retailer adds his advertising 
costs to the price each of us pays 


+ Rugg’s publisher, when queried by 
the AFA, states Advertising Age, said 
that a revised edition is planned with 
much of the material objected to by Mr. 
Falk deleted. The new edition, however, 
has not yet made its appearance. 
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as the ultimate consumer. Hence 
it cannot be denied that advertising 
has increased the cost both of sell- 
ing and of buying goods. 

“Perhaps you may ask then, ‘Is 
advertising necessary?’ ” 

Mr. Falk goes on to say: “So 
here we have a textbook categori- 
cally telling students that advertis- 
ing raises prices and increases the 
cost of doing business. Having made 
this point, the author asks the stu- 
dent to consider whether it is nec- 
essary to have advertising at all. 
His own mind is evidently made up. 


It seems that he wants the student 
to conclude that advertising is an 
economic waste and perhaps ought 
to be abolished.” 

Adding his voice to the cry against 
the treatment of advertising in some 
school courses, Roy Dickinson, presi- 
dent of Printers’ Ink, a national ad- 
vertising organ, spoke before the 
Lithographers National Association. 
He claimed that “Professors and 
others who don’t take the trouble to 
dig out facts are spreading falsities 
abroad to the detriment not only of 
advertising but of all business.” 


1939), 1-2. 


| Reported from Consumer Education, II (October, | 


ite following are the educational 
implications of a recent study by 
Florence N. Brumbaugh at New 
York University on the “Stimuli 
Which Cause Laughter in Children” : 

The fact that children are inter- 
ested in a brand of humor that is 
distasteful to their teachers means 
that, unless a sympathetic interest in 
this type of humor is shown by 
adults, pupils may doubt their com- 
petency to guide them in their choice 
of humorous reading material, the 
selection of motion-picture comedies, 
radio programs, or other forms of 
entertainment. 

Little of the teacher’s wit which 
caused the pupils to laugh was kind- 


ly, though her obvious or disguised 
sarcasm caused the children to 
laugh as their classmates were 
derided. 

The effect of these remarks on 
the pupils appeared to depend on 
recognition of what was expected of 
them. If laughter was considered a 
desirable response, the pupils 
obliged ; otherwise control was exer- 
cised. 

Those teachers who had an apti- 
tude for seeing the funny side of life 
used laughter as a solvent for many 
difficult situations, and dissipated 
friction by light remarks made to the 
class who responded to the “mental 
tickle” with gayety. 
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an discussing the general prob- 
lem of instructional method, the 
question frequently arises of whether 
pupils shall be required to practice 
learnings over and over until they 
are achieved—essentially “drill” — 
or whether they shall be allowed to 
do virtually as they please, the hope 
being that they will incidentally 
learn at least a major part of the 
desired subject matter—a process 
which may be called “thrill.” The 
writer objects to the problem as thus 
stated, believing that it is not an 
“either-or” proposition but rather 
one of getting both conceptions into 
the picture and putting them in their 
proper places. 

The quickest way to get at the 
heart of this question is to examine 
three psychological interpretations 
of the nature of learning. 

The first of these—learning as 
conditioning—is based on the con- 
ception of habit as a fixed sequence 
of reflexes, with a particular se- 
quence set off whenever appropriate 
stimulation is applied. The nervous 
system is assumed to function on the 
basis of various combinations of 
reflex arcs, often called S-R (stimu- 
lus-response) bonds, with the par- 
ticular arcs which account for a 
given action made functional by re- 
duction of resistance at the synapses. 

New habits are formed by “‘con- 
ditioning.” This is assumed to be 
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DRILL, OR THRILL, IN EDUCATION? 


ERNEST E, BAYLES 
In the Elementary School Journal 


fundamentally a process of reducing 
synaptic resistances and thus estab. 
lishing certain preferred paths of 
nervous discharge. Teaching tech. 
nique becomes a matter of causing 
stimulus and response to occur to- 
gether a sufficient number of times 
to reduce synaptic resistance to the 
level demanded for facile action. A 
process of drill is thus indicated. One 
may complicate the matter somewhat 
by introducing the law of effect and 
considering that repetition with 
satisfaction “stamps in” a bond and 
repetition with annoyance “stamps it 
out.” 

Our second concept—learning as 
growth—is by its very nature pretty 
vague. When the psychological im- 
plications of the concept have been 
thought out at all, dependence has 
usually been placed on the Thor- 
dike law of effect and its pedagog- 
ical corrolary, “Practice with satis 
faction; let annoyance attend the 
wrong.” According to this view, the 
matter of major importance is that 
satisfaction be achieved in the class 
room regardless of what is studied 
or learned. From time to time, 
naturally, the question of what 
activities are desirable and what 
habits should be established rears its 
head to plague the believer in learn- 
ing as growth, but such individuals 
usually develop a competent tech 
nique for dismissing the question 
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DRILL, OR THRILL, IN EDUCATION? 


from mind and thus avoiding diffi- 
culty. 

Persistent and continued variation 
in the pupil's activities, creativity, 
each pupil different from every other 
pupil, education for a changing 
world—these and many more are 
catch phrases of those enamored of 
learning as growth. Here is educa- 
tion as thrill with a vengeance. This 
view is virtually the antithesis of 
learning as conditioning and educa- 
tion as drill. 

Education as drill-barren repeti- 
tion—implies to the writer an 
utterly unthinkable pedagogy. Edu- 
cation as thrill, with its Pollyanna- 
like attitude toward reality and its 
implication of completely individual- 
istic laissez-faireism, is likewise, to 
the writer, unthinkable. 

For a good many years there has 
been an increasing belief among 
educators and psychologists that 
neither drill nor thrill can be the 
be-all or the end-all of teaching pro- 
cedure. In the first place, there has 
been a growing realization that learn- 
ing proceeds most effectually in 
happy surroundings, particularly 
when a learner has a definite objec- 
tive and is vitally concerned with 
achieving it. In the second place, 
there has come the realization that 
tepetition is not the crucial feature 
of learning. 

Experimental studies have given 
tepeated evidence that learning is 
not a gradual process, as the concept 
of lowering synaptic resistances 


would imply. It is characterized, 
rather, by sudden jumps and spurts, 
which are often followed by pla- 
teaus. James calls them “flyings” 
and ‘‘perchings.” 

Our third concept of learning is 
that it is developing insight. A child 
does not learn by the mere action of 
sticking his finger into a candle 
flame; he does not learn by the 
repetition of that action; he learns 
only as he senses that the candle 
flame means burn. Learning thus be- 
comes a process of coming to sense 
a new set of relationships—develop- 
ing new insight. The doing assists 
only in affording opportunities either 
to discover or to try out a new in- 
sight. If a new insight flashes on 
one without doing, then learning is 
achieved without doing. 

How will the view of learning as 
developing insight affect the process 
of teaching? Let us apply it to spell- 
ing. Instead of learning words by 
rote, the teacher should present each 
new word with the question (either 
stated or implied), “How does this 
word have to be spelled?” Sooner or 
later the pupil will grasp the idea 
that each’ sound is represented by 
one or more letters or combinations 
of letters, and as soon as he masters 
the sound-letter relationships he will 
know how to spell. 

Three of the writer's sons have 
had to be put straight in spelling by 
home instruction simply because 
they had not grasped the basic sense 
of spelling. They had been taught 
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words in isolation; they had not 
been taught to see spelling as a re- 
lational process. In each case some 
three weeks of special attention at 
home straightened out their diffi- 
culties. The child was simply given 
a new word never spelled before and 
asked to spell it logically (the way 
it sounds). Afterwards, if the spell- 
ing of the word was exceptional, 
that fact was noted, the exception 
was explained so far as possible, 
and the spelling was then memorized 
as an exceptional case. In this way 
rote learning was reduced to a min- 
imum instead of being used for all 
words. 

The basic tactic of teaching which 
this view implies is doing for the 
purpose of discovering relationships 
rather than doing for the purpose of 


tion at the University of Kansas. Reported from the 
Elementary School Journal, XL (September, 


| Ernest E. Bayles is Associate Professor of | 
1939), 28-36. 


WZ EPLIES from 324 public high 
school principals establish that more 
than half of these institutions have 
moved algebra from the ninth to the 
tenth grade. Plane geometry is an 
eleventh-year subject in more than 
a third of these schools; in some it 
is even postponed to the twelfth 
year. By review and remedial pro- 
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stamping in bonds—doing and see. 
ing rather than mere doing. The do. 
ing is subsidiary to the seeing (un. 
derstanding) and is of value in the 
degree to which it promotes seeing, 

Is no drill involved in such a con- 
cept of learning? Clearly a great 
deal of work is involved, and doubt. 
less considerable repetition. The 
repetition, however, is not humdrum 
rote. Each repetition furnishes op. 
portunity for new discoveries. Each 
subsequent set of acts needs to be 
modified in the light of experience 
gained or insights gathered; there- 
fore each is different from previous 
sets of acts and is educative because 
of the differences. Learning as de- 
veloping insight involves thrill be- 
cause it is a process of discovery, 
and discovery is always thrilling. 


cedures, 54 percent of the schools 
attempt to secure mastery of funda- 
mental arithmetic processes. Many 
programs of modified mathematic 
are already in operation in California 
public high schools. Principals and 
teachers of mathematics have joined 
efforts to reduce failures in algebra 
and geometry.—California Schools. 
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DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIP IN A CAMP SCHOOL 


MARIANN MARSHALL 


In Progressive Education 


es degree to which one can 
function adequately in a democratic 
group might well be used as a mea- 
sure of emotional maturity. It was 
interesting last year to observe the 
emotional growth of the children at 
Pine Lake Camp (W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation Camp School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan) as they developed 
from necessary authoritarian to demo- 
cratic control. The group consisted 
of 50 boys and girls aged 8-15 years 
from all parts of Michigan. Most of 
them were socially or economically 
underprivileged. 

The isolation of the camp made 
possible many outdoor activities 
which were new to children who had 
spent all their lives in towns. Most 
classroom work was built around 
group interests and linked with other 
phases of camp life. 

Since many of these children had 
experienced difficulties in living 
harmoniously with other people, so- 
cialization was a principal objective 
of the camp program. In the be- 
ginning, to acquaint the children 
with camp procedure, numerous 
meetings of the entire group were 
held. At first the counselors took an 
active part in making decisions and 
suggesting rules as they were needed, 
but gradually the children began to 
express themselves. Their first con- 
tributions related to suggested pen- 
ilies for noncooperators, inaugu- 


ration of rules, and the airing of 
private grievances. However, there 
were always a large number of 
children who paid scant attention to 
the business at hand. There was 
much petty tattling and complain- 
ing. The discussions of the big boys 
were above the comprehension of 
the little girls. The counselor had to 
spend much time in securing atten- 
tion and settling private disputes. 
The group meeting for many was a 
waste of time, and accordingly was 
discontinued. 

Shortly before, the children had 
built a bank and postoffice and elec- 
ted two older boys as banker and 
postmaster. When the time came for 
reelections the older boys took over 
the situation as their inalienable 
right. One morning soon after the 
election the counselor came late to 
her schoolroom and found the chil- 
dren in a group talking earnestly. As 
she approached one asked: 

“Why can’t we vote for post- 
master and banker? We put our 
money in the bank and they handle 
our mail.” 

“Yes, why can’t we?” chorused 
the rest of the dissenters. 

After discussion it was decided to 
send a letter to the older group, de- 
manding the right of the younger 
group, as camp citizens, to vote for 
camp officers. The response of the 
older boys was: 
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“You didn’t pay attention in the 
group meetings.” 

“The big boys did all the work 
in the bank and post office.” 

“You're too little anyway.” 

The younger group waxed resent- 
ful. “We'll show them,” they re- 
solved, and out of their resolve came 
activity. They organized and built 
their own bank and postoffice. They 
decorated their schoolroom, made 
window boxes, brought in book 
cases. They sponsored an art exhibit, 
took over the writing and typing of 
the daily bulletin (formerly done by 
the counselor). All this required 
planning, and meetings of the group 
became necessary. 

The children soon learned that the 
most influential in the group were 
those who could speak coherently. 
There was neither patience nor time 
for circumlocution. They became 
conscious of correct English and 
more critical of oral delivery. 

One morning about this time the 
counselor was bombarded with ques- 
tions: 

“If the dictators died would every- 
thing be all right in Europe?” 

“Do children like us really carry 
guns in Germany?” 

“What does democracy—or what- 
ever it is—mean?” 

Since the group was immature, ex- 
planations had to be reduced to the 
simplest possible terms. To illus- 
trate the contrasts between dictator- 
ial and democratic governments and 
their effects on the people they 
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serve, the children were told of 
Kurt Lewin’s experiments with 
dictatorially and democratically con. 
trolled groups of boys. The children 
became very much interested in this 
story of other children. Finally 
someone said: “Let's try having a 
dictator for a day just to see what 
it’s like. Then we'll try the other 
kind.” It was decided that the next 
day the counselor would act as dic. 
tator. The children looked forward 
to the experiment as being an ad. 
venture. 

The following morning, the coun- 
selor demanded silence as soon as 
she entered the room. Whispering, 
turning around, and talking were 
not tolerated. Everyone began work 
and ended it at exactly the same 
time. The children seemed irritated 
at the restrictions, but maintained a 
nice degree of control. Several times 
some were on the verge of verbal 
complaint, but remembered in time 
and smoldered inwardly instead. 

At the close of the morning and 
afternoon school periods, open dis- 
cussion was encouraged. The chil- 
dren were frank. All of them were 
conscious of a heightened tension, 4s 
indicated by such expressions as: 

“I feel as though I'd been dragged 
through a knothole.” 

“It felt funny here (indicating 
his chest) ; I couldn’t breathe very 
well.” 

Friendliness between child and 
counselor was temporarily destroyed. 
The air was charged with annoy- 
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ance, as indicated by the following 
statements : 

“I was mad at you.” 

“I felt like hitting somebody.” 

“I thought, ‘Gee, she must be 
mad. She sure is getting crabby.’ ” 

One girl, just transferred from a 
traditional type of school said, ‘“This 
seems all right to me. School is al- 
ways like this at home.” 

Most of the children found the 

riment interesting but not 
pleasurable. One day was enough. 
Such remarks as, ‘‘No more dictators 
for me,” were typical. 

The next day the counselor as- 
sumed her position as one of the 
group, acting as an adviser only 
when called on. The children had 
their usual meeting, and the program 
for the day was arranged to allow 
as much freedom as possible. At the 
end of the day the children were 
eager to express themselves. Their 
comments were succinct and enthusi- 
astic: 

“This way is best.” 

“I'm fot this.” 

“We get more done without you 
having to talk to us all the time.” 

The brief experiment did much to 
unify the group. They learned to 
appreciate the advantages of group 
control. When an individual could 
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not plan for himself the group 
planned for him. 

Up to this time the counselor had 
chosen the chairman for group meet- 
ings. Now came a request to elect 
their own chairman and also a 
secretary. Reelections were held 
weekly. The chairman presided at 
meetings and took full charge in the 
absence of the teacher. There was 
never lack of material for discussion. 
All group disciplinary problems 
were discussed and voted on. Once, 
in the absence of the teacher, the 
group voted to begin a new unit of 
study—incidentally, they chose na- 
ture study over aviation. 

These group meetings became an 
integral part of the camp program. 
When major camp problems arose, 
all-camp meetings were held. Atten- 
dance was not compulsory, but it 
came to be regarded as a privilege. 
Nearly every child wanted his vote. 
He had learned from meaningful ex- 
perience that the active and alert 
citizen is the most satisfied. 

As the program progressed, 
authoritarian control was replaced 
by guidance. The children came to 
see in their own day-to-day living 
how important it was for the indi- 
vidual to fulfill his obligations to 
the group. 


Camp, Battle Creek, Michigan, Reported from Pro- 
gressive Education, XVI (October, 1939), 
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alr is no news that American 
agriculture is in a state of crisis. If 
our junior colleges are to be people’s 
colleges, we dare not be indifferent 
to this crisis. 

Chaffey Junior College, the insti- 
tution I represent, has been strug- 
gling with the problem of serving 
agriculture for 50 years. The results 
of experiments conducted in the 
college orchards save the ranchers 
of Southern California each year 
many times the annual cost of main- 
taining the college. Through our de- 
partment of agriculture, hundreds of 
young men have been placed in farm 
management, in cooperative market- 
ing, and in public service. In recent 
years, however, something has hap- 
pened—our agricultural students 
are no longer easily placed. This 
fact has made it necessary for us 
to reconsider carefully our program. 

As we studied the situation it be- 
came evident that some of us, be- 
cause of a deep abiding love of 
farming, would have others love it 
too. And they are right who hold 
that small farming is essentially a 
way of life, not a business. Here 
perhaps the Navajo has a suggestion, 
for he not only raises his wool, he 
manufactures it into blankets. Such 
a union of agriculture and industry, 
but conducted scientifically and 
efficiently, may make it possible in 
the future for larger numbers of 
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til that day comes we must face the F git 
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good lumber. Factory production of 
a cheaper and purer milk than we 
now use seems sure to come. Already 
vegetables are being grown without 
soil. The day is arriving when 4 
large proportion of food production 
may be transferred from the farm 
to the factory, where it may be pro 
duced under controlled conditions 
avoiding all the risks and uncertain- 
ties of nature. 

A second factor is the tendency to 
national self-sufficiency. With syn- 
thetics and controlled agriculture the 
nations of the world are striving 1 
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become independent. Increasingly 
our farmers are going to lose more 
and more of their foreign markets. 
Other factors working in the same 
direction are the mechanization of 
the farm, the decreasing birthrate, 
and changes in dietary habits. 

With these conditions staring us 
in the face, what can we do? At 
Chaffey, we have been doing of late 
what we consider obvious—we are 
no longer encouraging our students 
to take up farming. We can train 
a few for those lines of farming 
which, peculiar to the district, are 
most promising. For the rest, we 
can, by studying industry to discover 
where the greatest possibilities re- 
side, organize courses which will 
prepare young people for these occu- 
pations. We can develop programs 
which place greater emphasis on 
health and personality, realizing that 
those graduates who possess these 
two qualities will be most able to 


adjust themselves to the varying 
scene. Most important of all, we can 
give our students a grasp of eco- 
nomics and political science which 
will not only immunize them against 
false propaganda but will enable 
them to discover the stimuli to new 
services. 

We have no patience with the de- 
featist who says that our farm youth 
will in increasing numbers have to 
stay on the soil as subsistence farm- 
ers, constituting eventually a great 
American peasantry. The immediate 
problem before us is not instruction 
in agriculture; it is not vocational 
education of any kind. The momen- 
tous question is this: can we edu- 
cate men and women who will veer 
neither to the right with the de- 
featist nor to the left with the 
dogmatist, but who will have the 
power and the ability to make gov- 
ernment their servant in stimulating 
new industries and new services? 


Gardiner W. Spring is Principal of the Chaffey 

Junior College, Ontario, California, Reported from 

the Junior College Journal, IX (May, 1939), 
477-79. 


oth CCORDING to the U. S. Office of Education, roughly 97 
percent of the income for public education comes from the 
public treasury as follows: 2 percent, federal; 30 percent, 
state; and 65 percent, county, city, or district. Of the 3 per- 
cent of funds from public sources used for private education, 


2.5 percent comes from state sources. 
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hon social services are in a period 
of expansion and specialization. Gov- 
ernmental as well as private agencies 
for education, health, welfare, recre- 
ation, and library services have been 
established and developed. During 
this period of rapid growth there is 
a steadily increasing need for co- 
ordination of effort and for the 
formulation of policies to guide 
social service agencies as they min- 
ister to human needs. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission here de- 
fines policies that it believes are 
fundamental to effective relation- 
ships between education and other 
public social services. 


THE COMMISSION RECOMMENDS 


That a plan based on local cir- 
cumstances, encompassing the rela- 
tionships of existing and needed 
social services, be developed in each 
community. 

That social service policies empha- 
size the importance of the home and 
family life through utilizing the 
home wherever possible as the basis 
for service. 

That school boards become public 
education authorities with a view- 
point broad enough to encompass 
all public educational activities, both 
in and out of school. 

That public educational authori- 
ties be charged with full powers and 
full responsibility for the conduct of 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 
In Social Services and the Schools 


all public educational activities with. 
in the community. 

That the educational plant bh 
planned for use by the whole popu. 
lation according to a definite pro. 
gram for meeting neighborhood 
social needs. 

That a contractual agreement be. 
tween authorities in charge of public 
schools and public libraries consti- 
tutes, in many communities, a de. 
sirable transition toward unification 
of library services. 

That a recreation commission 
representing school, park, and other 
authorities offering recreational ser- 
vices constitutes, in many communi- 
ties, a desirable transition toward 
unification of recreational services. 

That the administration of public 
school, public library, and_ public 
recreation services be ultimately uni- 
fied under the public education 
authority. 

That the school assume full re 
sponsibility for health instruction and 
health inventories of pupils. 

That school authorities recognize 
a definite obligation to provide 4 
hygienic school environment and 
regimen as well as health supervision 
of teachers and employees. 

That medical diagnosis and treat- 
ment for school children, with cet 
tain emergency exceptions, be pf0- 
vided by agencies other than the 
public schools. 
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DECLARATION OF POLICY 


That the school expand its adjust- 
ment program through the develop- 
ment of a system of cumulative rec- 


digent school children be supplied 
by agencies other than the public 
schools. 


with. § ords and use of socially trained That school authorities stimulate 
attendance workers, guidance coun- community action leading to the es- 
t be § sellors, and the child guidance tablishment of appropriate agencies 
opu- clinic. for removing social, economic, or 
Pto- That school authorities assume re- physical handicaps that affect the 
hood § sponsibility for junior placement in education of children. 
communities where no adequate ser- That school authorities seek ac- 
t be § vice exists, provided the necessary tively to coordinate educational ser- 
ublic § resources can be made available. vices with social services rendered 
onsti- That the material wants of in- by other public and private agencies. 
de. 
ation Reported from Social Services and the Schools. 
Washington: Educational Policies Commission, 
'ssion | 1939. Pp. x-xi. 
other 
ser- 
Curent Huotations: 
ices, BETH L. WELLMAN, Iowa State University: “Some children 
wublic are labeled dull for the rest of their school lives on the 
ublic strength of one test.” 
r uni- DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, University of Chicago: “Too much 
-ation early success in the artificial atmosphere of a school means 
that a child will grow up thinking that the world is his per- 
te. sonal oyster.” 
nand EDMUND DES. BRUNNER, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University: ‘There are now schools in our 
gnize large cities where entire classes are made up of children 
ide 4 whose families since their birth have never known any 
and source of income save charity, direct relief, or government 
rision work projects. Experienced teachers of such classes are al- 
ready reporting the contrast between these children and 
those who came from homes of comparable ability in happier 
treat: and safer years. ‘Lusterless,’ ‘cowed,’ ‘unambitious,’ ‘un- 
der imaginative,’ ‘lacking in initiative and resourcefulness even 
in play,’ ‘unresponsive,’ are some of the expressions used. In 
1 the terms of the future of democracy, these are not comforting 


words.” 
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ce writer had often wondered 
what the pupils think about the 
process to which they are subjected. 
Do they know “what it is all about?” 
Do they understand the objectives 
and purposes? What teaching meth- 
ods seem best to them? Have the 
pupils any conscious standards for 
evaluating the educational program? 

It seems selfevident that pupils 
ought to have an intelligent under- 
standing about these things. Pupils 
need definite goals if the best learn- 
ing is to take place. They must have 
some standards if they are to be 
capable of intelligent selfdirection. 
They learn better if they understand 
why they use certain classroom de- 
vices and teaching materials. Further- 
more, the pupils are the most vital 
contact between school and com- 
munity. Many adults receive from 
children their major impressions of 
what the best kind of educational 
practices are and in a few years our 
pupils of today will themselves be 
voting citizens. 

These facts are obvious, yet ap- 
parently few schools have given any 
attention to the development of 
desirable attitudes in these areas. 
With this background in mind, the 
writer decided to investigate the 
attitude of high school seniors 
toward those elements of educational 
experience which forward-looking 
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ATTITUDES OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS TOWARD 
EDUCATION 


PAUL W. HARNLY 
In the School Review 


teachers consider most valuable. The 
instrument constructed for this pur. 
pose follows the Likert technique 
It consists of 80 statements about 
education, equally divided among 
four divisions: ‘‘Purposes of Educ 
tion,” “General Educational Poli. 
cies,” “What Shall We Teach?” 
“How Shall We Teach?” Each di- 
vision contains ten progressive and 
ten conservative statements. To each 
statement the subject indicated his 
choice among: strongly agree; 
agree; undecided ; disagree; strongly 
disagree. The answers were graded 
on a sliding scale that ranged from 
five points for the most conservative 
reaction to each statement down to 
one point for the most liberal reac- 
tion. Since the instrument contains 
80 statements, a score of 80 indi- 
cates the most liberal position while 
400 indicates the most conservative. 

Comparison of the odd versus the 
even items gives a corrected relia 
bility coefficient of .93-.01. The 
validity of the scale is shown by the 
appearance of the expected differ- 
ences in the scores of high school 
seniors, teachers, Curriculum Society 
members, and Kiwanians. The in- 
strument gives three kinds of data: 
the total score, representing a get 
eral attitude of progressivism of con- 
servatism; the total score in each of 
the four divisions, indicating a get 
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eral attitude in those areas; and the 
reactions to each statement. 

The scale was applied to a sample 
of 10 percent of the high school 
seniors in Nebraska. Replies were 
received from 1572 seniors in 55 
schools. The results were summarized 
for boys and girls and for the four 
kinds of schools: schools accredited 
by the North Central Association ; 
schools accredited by the University 
of Nebraska but not by the NCA; 
rural, consolidated, and county 
schools; and training high schools 
connected with the state teachers 
colleges. 

For the purpose of obtaining a 
tepresentative progressive position 
the instrument was sent to a select 
list of 168 members of the Society 
for Curriculum Study, of whom 130 
teplied. The importance of the study 
isemphasized by the large percentage 
of replies from these educational 
leaders, the many voluntary letters 
enclosed, the request for copies of 
the blank and permission to use it, 
and the interest in the results to be 
obtained from the study. 

The total scores of the Curricu- 
lum Society members showed a 
range of 86-198 with a mean (ap- 
proximate) of 127. High school 
seniors (boys) 84-286, mean 181; 
(girls) 93-278, mean 176; both 
84-286, mean 178. North Central 
Association schools 91-286, mean 
177. Rural schools 103-236, mean 
181. Accredited by University of 
Nebraska 84-278, mean 180. Teach- 


ers college training schools 92-227, 
mean 177. 

The difference of 51 between the 
scores of the Curriculum Society 
members and the total high school 
group is unsually large and indi- 
cates a marked difference in reaction. 
The mean difference of approximate- 
ly 5 between boys and girls is not 
large, but the ratio (3.60) of the 
difference to its standard error in- 
dicates that girls have a slightly more 
liberal attitude than boys toward the 
aspects of education that were being 
measured. 

One of the most important results 
of the study is the small and incon- 
clusive differences among the four 
school groups. Pupils in rural schools 
with little equipment, inexperienced 
teachers, and limited course offer- 
ings gave about the same response 
as pupils in schools with adequate 
equipment, better trained teachers, 
and diversified programs of instruc- 
tion. Apparently size of school; 
amount of equipment; training, ex- 
perience, and salaries of teachers; 
adequacy of libraries; activity pro- 
grams; and variety of courses have 
little bearing on the attitudes toward 
educational practices. 

The response patterns to each of 
the 80 statements are also significant. 
The first statement reads: ‘Mastery 
of textbook facts is the most im- 
portant objective of class work.” To 
this the total response (in percen- 
tage) of the high school seniors was 
as follows: strongly agreeing 5, 
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agreeing 36, undecided 7, disagree- 
ing 45, strongly disagreeing 7. Ap- 
parently nearly half of the seniors 
see education as a process of master- 
ing textbook facts. This contrasts 
sharply with the attitude of the 
Curriculum Society members, 97 per- 
cent of whom oppose this viewpoint, 
with 73 percent registering strong 
opposition. It will also be noted that 
the seniors’ response shows a marked 
difference of opinion, with the ma- 
jority agreeing or disagreeing. The 
attitudes are directly opposed to each 
other and not merely degrees of 
feeling. This bimodal distribution is 
consistent for all four groups of 
schools. 

The following are the areas in 
which the seniors registered the 
greatest conservatism: 

Educational practice should change 
slowly. 

School work should be fitted to 
the class average rather than to the 
needs and abilities of individual 
pupils. 

Disciplinary values are most im- 
portant, that is, the college-prepar- 
atory course is best and the most 
difficult subjects are usually most 
valuable. 

More attention should be given 
to formal drill. 

Use of school buildings should be 
confined to school work. 

The school should not educate for 
leisure, and places too much empha- 
sis on fads and frills. 

Classroom teachers do not require 
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much definite professional prepar. 
tion. 

In general, Nebraska teachers 
salaries are satisfactory. 

It would be advisable to establish 
control of education in outstandj 
educational experts located in Wash- 
ington. 

School buildings need not bk 
architecturally beautiful. 

Learning how to compete success. 
fully is more important than learn. 
ing how to live cooperatively. 

Areas revealing the most liberal 
senior attitudes are: 

Controversial issues should be 
taught. 

Pupils should actually participate 
in community activities as part of 
their regular school work. 

The school should help pupils to 
find out what they can do best. 

Interest rather than compulsion 
should be the dominating urge to 
learn. 

We are not spending too much on 
education. 

Pupils want to learn about the 
most progressive methods of educt 
tion. 

Education should change as civili- 
zation changes. 

There should be much opportuni- 
ty for original creative work. 

The reactions to such problems 4s 
the adequacy of teachers’ salaries and 
the use of schools by outside agen 
cies, probably reflect communily 
sentiment; but the fitting of instruc 
tion to the individual, values to be 
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ATTITUDES OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


secured from various courses, desir- 
ability of changes in methods, and 
the use of “fad-and-frill” subjects 
are areas that reflect school practice 
and the degree of understanding the 
schools give their pupils. To the ex- 
tent to which the attitudes of pupils 
reflect the kind of teaching they 
have received, this study indicates a 
definite need for more functional 
teaching. If school men expect to 


make progress in changing attitudes, 
they must liberalize their programs 
and make certain that pupils and 
patrons understand the objectives 
sought and the methods used to 
reach them. A knowledge of the 
areas in which the most conserva- 
tism is found, as revealed by this 
study, should be of guidance in pro- 
viding learning experiences designed 
to develop the attitudes desired. 


Nebraska, High School. Reported from the School 
Review, XLVII (September, 1939), 501-9. 


| Paul W. Harnly is Principal of the Grand Island, | 


Education round the World 


a! TALY. —The Minister of Pop- 
ular Culture has called a meeting of 
publishers and editors of children’s 
journals and has given them the 
following instructions: Complete 
abolition. of all material from 
abroad, with the exception of the 
Walt Disney drawings which are 
distincitive for their artistic and 
moral values; suppression of stories 
and illustrations inspired by foreign 
magazines. Reduction to half of the 
pages entirely devoted to illustrations 
and corresponding increase in the 
number of pages of text. The press 
for children must assume an essen- 
tially educative function, exalting 
Italian heroism, especially military, 
the Italian race, and the past and 
Present history of Italy. Adventure 
can have its place, on condition that 


it is courageous and healthy, repudi- 
ating all that is to be found in crim- 
inal, paradoxical, perfidious, and 
morally ambiguous stories. 


Usrrep KINGDOM.—One of 
the difficulties in town schools is to 
bring reality to country topics such 
as the farm. To get over this diffi- 
culty, Dulwich Central School Geo- 
graphical Society (London), which 
numbers practically the entire school 
of 320 among its members, has 
“adopted” a farm. The farmer co- 
operates enthusiastically. He comes 
to the school to lecture about his 
farm in Essex, and in addition sends 
reports of the work done each month 
and has parties of children to visit 
the farm.—Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education. 
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sith FTER years of lip service to 
the idea of the importance of family 
life in the education of the child, 
the school, the church, and many 
other agencies sponsoring child- 
care programs are actually begin- 
ning to develop leadership that is 
alert to the needs and interests of 
the family. The variety of approach- 
es in parent education has been so 
great that it is difficult to separate 
basic trends from short-lived fads. 
Because there has been no thorough- 
going survey of the movement in 
this country one must rely on the 
opinions of professional workers in 
the field. 

The attitude that parents are be- 
nighted individuals who must be 
taught how to bring up children is 
still far too prevalent among educa- 
tors. However, in more and more 
schools parents are actively assisting 
in the planning and development of 
educational programs for their chil- 
dren. The unconscious arrogance 
with which school people have as- 
sumed the role of omniscience in 
matters of human relationship is 
breaking down. In more and more 
schools, parent-teacher associations 
are developing significant educa- 
tional functions. Instead of raising 
money to buy pictures for the school, 
they are studying community condi- 
tions and home experiences of the 
child. In many places parents are 
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WIDENING HORIZONS IN PARENT EDUCATION 


ERNEST G. OSBORNE 
In the Teachers College Record 


actively cooperating in curriculum 
revision. More schools, too, are call. 
ing on parents for aid in the in. 
structional program. This develop 
ment of lay participation in the 
work of the school has twofold sig. 
nificance. Under wise direction it 
cannot but enrich the educational 
experience of the children. At the 
same time it increases the number of 
adult citizens actively associated with 
one of the community’s major func- 
tions—education. 

It was once believed that parent 
education was a relatively simple 
thing limited to instruction in the 
proper ways of feeding, clothing, 
and caring for children. Problems of 
enuresis and thumb-sucking were of 
great concern. The treatment of 
stubbornness and quarreling was 4 
major topic. Today, there has been 
a decided change in emphasis. The 
effect of family relationships on be- 
havior is now evident, and the con- 
cepts of mental hygiene have found 
an important place. The shift in 
emphasis is indicated by the wide 
spread substitution of the term 
“marriage and family life education” 
for the term “parent education.” 
The study of social and economic 
trends as they affect family life is 
becoming common. 

This shift in emphasis from con- 
cern with narrowly conceived child 
training to the development of a0 
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WIDENING HORIZONS IN PARENT EDUCATION 


understanding of the many factors 
touching the life of the child and 
the family may well open the way 
to the inclusion of courses dealing 
with marriage and the family in 
the curricula of all schools. 

Twenty years ago it would have 
been difficult to gather a five-foot 
shelf of printed materials dealing 
with child development and parent 
education. Today, the difficulty is 
to select from the flood of material 
the things which will be most use- 
ful. Nor is this material limited to 
the printed word. The early attempts 
to use the motion picture as a 
medium for parent education were 
rather pedantic, amateurish, and un- 
interesting, but recently a different 
sort of film material has been made 
available. Exerpts from commercial 
films, such as Captains Courageous 
and Alice Adams, have been care- 
fully edited to present effectively 
situations involving family relation- 
ships. There is already evidence that 
such pictures give vitality to the dis- 
cussion of problems which arise in 
families. 

Parent education has shared, too, 
in the use which educational agencies 
have made of the radio. Programs 
have consisted mostly of speeches by 
professional workers. A number of 


sponsored programs, such as “The 
Goldbergs” and “One Man’s Fam- 
ily,” present a picture of family life 
authentic enough to be of real value 
as a basis for discussion. Recently 
there has been an attempt to pre- 
sent dramatized programs. One of 
the more successful of these, 
“Wings for the Martins,” was spon- 
sored this past year by the Office of 
Education and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

A number of approaches to fam- 
ily life education have been made. 
Group discussion, in addition to 
clarifying ideas, has many con- 
comitant values. Directed observa- 
tion of children’s group experiences 
may have a part to play. Children 
and parents need more opportunities 
to work, play, and think together. 
Some schools have sponsored social 
or dramatic events in which all 
members of the family might partici- 
pate, but there is far too little of 
such activity. One very promising 
approach is the family camp. 

An encouraging fact is the way in 
which the many community agencies 
interested in marriage and family 
life are cooperating. Though the 
school is important, there is a com- 
munity-wide feeling of responsibil- 
ity. 


cation at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Reported from the Teachers College Record, XLI 


FE G. Osborne is Assistant Professor of Edu- 


(October, 1939), 25-33. 
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= summer at the university 
has been fruitful in ideas. In a pro- 
Zressive situation these views are 
already accepted as normal; in a 
small West Virginia mining com- 
munity they must yet be proved 
practicable. I should like to deal 
first with the reading readiness pro- 
gram. We have accepted the fact 
that the child who enters school at 
six must learn to read or fail. He 
must begin immediately to master a 
maze of symbols. The first-grade 
teacher did not create this situation, 
but she must meet its demands with 
really human material. When they 
go into the second grade the chil- 
dren must have a reading score of 
at least nine months. I hope that I 
can carry back to my teaching situa- 
tion the philosophy that the child 
comes to us for physical, social, and 
emotional, as well as mental, growth. 
We must accept the child as he is 
and supply a background for read- 
ing that is more important than 
recognition of words. 

The growing belief that a pri- 
mary teacher should remain with her 
group for two or three years seems 
to me a step toward happier growth 
for the child. Why should the time 
and thought spent in study of a child 
be cast aside at the end of a semes- 
ter or term? Over the whole period 
of primary development the wise 
teacher might prepare for natural, 
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SEVEN REQUESTS 


ANONYMOUS 
In Educational Method 


unhurried cultivation. This ceaseless 
preparation of the child for the next 
grade might then change to living 
The typical report card is a relic 
of the ABC method, and an a. 
achronism. It harbors the evils we 
disown. If we developed a card that 
emphasized the child’s personal 
growth, and later a report by letter, 
we might make the transition to 
teacher-parent conference. Certainly 
these reports should be spaced far 
enough apart for the teacher actually 
to see growth. They should not be 
made more often than quarterly. 
What help can my principal and 


superintendent give me in applying — 


the principles I have adopted? 

First, the most crucial need for 
my professional growth is adequate 
supervision. Summer school has 
whetted my appetite for supervision. 
I believe with Burton: “The im 
provement of teachers is not so much 
a supervisory function in which 
teachers participate as a teacher func- 
tion in which supervisors partic 
pate.” 

Second, the modern philosophy of 
education could be furthered by 4 
more flexible curriculum. 

Third, we need a program of 
“parent-awareness.” Practically all 
opposition to change in school a 
tivities comes from patrons who ate 
unaware of what the school is 
attempting. Last year one teacher 
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SEVEN REQUESTS 


was criticised because the children 
“spent six weeks just painting and 
deaning up the room.” When the 
teacher heard of the objection she 
invited the mothers to the room for 
tea and subtly showed the skills that 
had been developed in this unit on 
beautifying the room. All were 
pleased and praised her progressive 
outlook. Parents will approve their 
children’s happy progress. 

Fourth, time would be well spent 
in observing outstanding teachers. I 
would like observations to be normal 
classroom situations and not showy 
“demonstrations.” The sincere ardor 
to learn from another is dampened 
by the attitude that in asking to ob- 
serve another you are asking for 
“time off.” 

Fifth, we need a professional 
library. Our city library can supply 
books for cultural growth but is 
wholly inadequate for forwarding 
professional growth. 

Sixth, I should like to be relieved 


of the obligation of posting a 
schedule outside my door and being 
required to govern classroom activi- 
ties by it. In our school the daily pro- 
gram is still determining what the 
children shall do and for how long 
they shall do it. 

Seventh, my principal could be of 
inestimable aid to me by removing 
the requirement that all library 
books read must be reported on 
orally. The discussion of books 
should be spontaneous. There should 
be happy outlets through which the 
child might show his joy gained 
from a story, but formal reports are 
deadening. 

A teacher can be no more pro- 
gressive than she is allowed to be. 
Lack of materials can, I believe, be 
overcome by the ingenious teacher, 
but binding rules and an inflexible 
curriculum hold her powerless. The 
superintendent and principal can set 
the stage for growth of both teach- 
ers and children. 


(October, 1939), 31-33. 


| Reported from Educational Method, XIX ] 
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oN these days of much argument 
among schoolmen as to whether 
there can be federal aid to education 
without federal control, the experi- 
ence of the federal agricultural ex- 
tension service is enlightening. It 
has embarked on its twenty-sixth 
yeat of cooperative financing in 
which the federal, state, and county 


governments share. The control of 
this huge adult education enterprise 
rests with the state and county... . 
Serious difficulties between federal 
extension officers and the states have 
been extremely rare in a quarter of 
a century of cooperation.—Edmund 
Brunner in the Teachers College 
Record. 
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WZ ECENTLY, examining some 
notes prepared for a talk given 18 
years ago on the “Characteristics of 
a Good Teacher,” I was astonished 
to note how my ideas about what 
constitutes a good teacher have 
changed. At that time I discussed at 
length certain techniques of instruc- 
tion and said that the good teacher 
was one who used those techniques 
—who used new-type tests, em- 
ployed supervised study, made well- 
planned assignments, and so forth. 
Today, while good techniques are 
still essential, in the writer's present 
opinion they are far from constitut- 
ing good teaching in themselves. 
Today, I would say that a clear con- 
cept of what education is, of its ob- 
jectives, and of its relation to life 
about us, is the first prerequisite to 
good teaching. Without a clear-cut 
philosophy of education and definite 
educational objectives, teaching tech- 
niques are likely to lead in the wrong 
direction. Much teaching suggests 
the definition of a fanatic: one who, 
having lost sight of his objectives, 
has redoubled his efforts. 

Another characteristic of the good 
teacher is that he thinks in terms of 
the total results of his efforts. Teach- 
ing is not a simple technique, nor 
learning a simple process, and the 
total results of classroom instruction 
are not confined to knowledge 
gained or not gained about a given 
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WHAT IS GOOD TEACHING? 


R. DoucGLass 
In the High School Journal 


sis, 


subject. Contact with the teacher aly > 
influences the development of th edg 
youngsters’ ideals, attitudes, inter fos 
ests, and understandings, and they Wy. 
outcomes are in many respects mor § whi 
important than subject-matter cop § of ; 
tent. The good teacher recognias for 
that importance. feat 

The child grows as a whole ani § def 
in many directions. The ideal teache: pot 
is aware of this fact and plans in § por 
struction accordingly. There is a § tise 
unfortunate tendency to think of § tim 
education as the accumulation of yea 
formation. Actually, factual learning ing 
is transitory. Knowledge that is u- § tha 
used—Latin, mathematics, historical § ip 
dates—slips away quickly. Education f to 
which is confined to the acquisition f tea 
of information is like writing 0 § mo 
sand, The good teacher recogniats pul 
this and does not sacrifice pupil it- F py 
terest to temporary gains in subject 
matter. im 

Not all children are born 10 § ax 
learn academic things, but we know F hin 
that most youngsters have a great § ins 
curiosity to know. That curiosity ise 
strengthened and nourished by good § bet 
teaching. 

A good teacher concentrates 
mastery and understanding, rathet 
than on covering as much ground 
possible. Our courses of study at 
too crammed and crowded; we 
should teach much less in the school 
and learn more. The good teacher 
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satisfied with fewer points of empha- 
sis, if those few are learned well 
and fully understood. 

A good teacher has some knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene, and modi- 
fes his teaching practices according- 
ly. We know that an environment 
which yields the student only feelings 
of frustration and failure, or which 
forces him to work constantly under 
fear of failure and punishment, is 
definitely unhygienic. It may or may 
not be significant that mental ab- 
normalities in young people have 
risen in direct proportion with the 
time spent in school. In the last 30 
years this increase has become alarm- 
ing. At any rate, we may be sure 


ina state of worry or fear may lead 
to serious consequences. The good 
teacher realizes this and employs 
more desirable methods than com- 
pulsion for motivating the work of 
pupils. 

The good teacher recognizes the 
importance of the individual student 
and tries to find out all he can about 
him. The proper differentiation of 
instructional methods and materials 
isessential to good teaching, and the 
ce schools are moving more and 


that to live for a prolonged period 


WHAT IS GOOD TEACHING? 


Education at the University of North Carolina, Re- 
ported from the High School Journal, XXII 


Harl R. Douglass is Head of the Department of 
(October, 1939), 231-34. 


more in the direction of supplying 
the teacher with adequate informa- 
tion about the individual child. 

Finally, the good teacher is not 
narrow in interests. It is encouraging 
that teacher education is being re- 
vised to guard against narrow special- 
ization. In the large universities the 
training of secondary school teach- 
ers particularly has actually tended 
to prevent them from being people 
of wide cultural interests. The ex- 
aggerated specialization of universi- 
ty departments, with students taught 
more and more about less and less, 
gives them little opportunity to learn 
about anything else. 

The good teacher is well informed 
in many fields and interested in many 
areas of human interest and activi- 
ty—international affairs, literature, 
science, industry, art, music, econom- 
ics, and politics. We are beginning 
to think of the good teacher, not so 
much in terms of techniques and 
methods, as in terms of the contribu- 
tion he makes to the balanced growth 
of the whole child toward broad 
educational objectives stated in 
terms of his future life needs and in 
terms of his emotional, mental, and 
physical growth. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL INTERIORS SHOULD BE BEAUTIFUL 


Lee M. THURSTON 
In the Nation’s Schools 


You are enrolled in a class in 
creative writing at the University 
of Pittsburgh. As you enter the class- 
room you wonder if you have come 
to the right place. In the center of 
the room is a great pine table flanked 
by sturdy benches. The ceiling is 
supported by rough-hewn timbers a 
foot in thickness. At one side, in an 
immense fireplace, a log is burning 
briskly. Near the fire stand some 
miscellaneous kitchen utensils whose 
uses are unknown to you but whose 
antiquity is obvious. Under foot are 
floor boards of ancient pine, fastened 
with square-headed nails. To all ap- 
pearances you are standing in a 
Colonial New England home. 

Nevertheless, you have come to 
the right place. The Early American 
Room is a full-fledged classroom, 
despite absence of the conventional 
paraphernalia. Students gather here 
to work in a setting that has a story 
of its own to tell, a tale of old New 
England. 

Atmosphere in classroom design 
is nothing new. American teachers 
have always sought to make school 
interiors meaningful by the addition 
of decoration and ornament. High 
school classrooms have been given 
furnishings to suggest classic themes, 
and the great men of all ages have 
appeared in busts and reproductions 
of paintings. Elementary teachers 


everywhere are pathetically eager to 


relieve the harshness of convention. 
al classroom design, realizing ip 
stinctively that next in importance tp 
the influence of the teacher's pe. 
sonality is the environment in which 
she teaches. 

But in Pittsburgh’s Cathedral of 
Learning the creation of atmosphere 
was conceived as a fundamentd 
rather than an afterthought. Th 
Early American room is only one of 
many classrooms that are animated 
with metaphorical or _historicd 
meaning; it is probable that even- 
tually all classrooms in the immens 
building will be so treated. Among 
those completed or planned fo 
early dedication are the Germa, 
Swedish, Russian, Czechoslovakian, 
Chinese, English, French, Grecian, 
Hungarian, Italian, Lithuanian, Nor 
wegian, Polish, Rumanian, Syrian, 
and Yugoslavic rooms. These rooms 
tell the story of a people, a period, 
when men lived creatively. One such 
room tells the story better than 4 
dozen books. These rooms at 
planned by foreign architects of dis 
tinction, and native materials and 
craftmanship are employed. May 
have been financed by private sub 
scription at costs of from $7,500 
$25,000 per room. 

In some of the rooms related sub 
jects are taught, but usually thee 
is no such connection. The 
idea is that the learning environmett 
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SCHOOL INTERIORS SHOULD BE BEAUTIFUL 


presumably more impressionable.” 


should be beautiful, meaningful, 
and stimulating. Here the surround- 
ings as well as the teacher furnish 
food for thought. They undoubtedly 
teach certain intangible things: toler- 
ance, appreciation of the beautiful, 
understanding of what other people 
have done in other lands and times. 

One member of the faculty told 
me: “I have seen an astonishing 
change come over the student body. 
Students who used to be careless in 
their personal habits have done an 
about face. I think the charm of 
these surroundings has had an un- 
conscious effect.” His hand swept 
toward the enormous Commons 
room, thronged with students. 
“There is never any horseplay. It 
isn’t a matter of regulations, either. 
The room does things to the stu- 
dents. Its charm and dignity have an 
extraordinary lifting power.” 

"Do you think the same thing 
would happen in a public school?” 
I asked. 

“Why not?” he countered. 
“High school pupils are less mature 
than college students and they are 


A school architect told me much 
the same thing. 

“When it is barren and cheerless 
a school building does less than its 
appointed task,” he said. “A school 
building should be beautiful. The 
‘barracks’ concept of a school 
building is a thing of the past.” 

The application of the idea of 
interior beautification to public 
school buildings is highly desirable. 
It may be carried out in conventional 
styles or used to exemplify American 
traditions or the significant contribu- 
tions of foreign cultures. Careful 
planning of the surroundings of 
school pupils may have an extra- 
ordinary effect in creating a people 
with high standards of taste. 

Of the educational value of archi- 
tecture Ruskin said: “The age of 
Homer is surrounded with doubt. 
Not so that of Pericles; and the 
day is coming when we shall confess 
that we have learned more of Greece 
out of the crumbled fragments of 
her sculpture than from even her 
sweet singers or soldier historians.” 


University of Pittsburgh. Reported from the Na- 


E M. Thurston is Professor of Education at | 


tion’s Schools, XXIV (October, 1939), 18-21. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL INTERIORS SHOULD BE BEAUTIFUL 


LEE M. THURSTON 
In the Nation’s Schools 


OU are enrolled in a class in 
creative writing at the University 
of Pittsburgh. As you enter the class- 
room you wonder if you have come 
to the right place. In the center of 
the room is a great pine table flanked 
by sturdy benches. The ceiling is 
supported by rough-hewn timbers a 
foot in thickness. At one side, in an 
immense fireplace, a log is burning 
briskly. Near the fire stand some 
miscellaneous kitchen utensils whose 
uses are unknown to you but whose 
antiquity is obvious. Under foot are 
floor boards of ancient pine, fastened 
with square-headed nails. To all ap- 
pearances you are standing in a 
Colonial New England home. 

Nevertheless, you have come to 
the right place. The Early American 
Room is a full-fledged classroom, 
despite absence of the conventional 
paraphernalia. Students gather here 
to work in a setting that has a story 
of its own to tell, a tale of old New 
England. 

Atmosphere in classroom design 
is nothing new. American teachers 
have always sought to make school 
interiors meaningful by the addition 
of decoration and ornament. High 
school classrooms have been given 
furnishings to suggest classic themes, 
and the great men of all ages have 
appeared in busts and reproductions 
of paintings. Elementary teachers 
everywhere are pathetically eager to 
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relieve the harshness of convention. 
al classroom design, realizing ip. 
stinctively that next in importance tp 
the influence of the teacher's pe. 
sonality is the environment in whid 
she teaches. 

But in Pittsburgh’s Cathedral of 
Learning the creation of atmosphere 
was conceived as a fundamentl 
rather than an afterthought. The 
Early American room is only one of 
many classrooms that are animated 
with metaphorical or historical 
meaning; it is probable that even- 
tually all classrooms in the immens 
building will be so treated. Among 
those completed or planned for 
early dedication are the German, 
Swedish, Russian, Czechoslovakian, 
Chinese, English, French, Grecian, 
Hungarian, Italian, Lithuanian, Nor- 
wegian, Polish, Rumanian, Syrian, 
and Yugoslavic rooms. These rooms 
tell the story of a people, a period, 
when men lived creatively. One such 
room tells the story better than a 
dozen books. These rooms att 
planned by foreign architects of dis 
tinction, and native materials and 
craftmanship are employed. May 
have been financed by private sub 
scription at costs of from $7,500 to 
$25,000 per room. 

In some of the rooms related sub 
jects are taught, but usually ther 
is no such connection. The 
idea is that the learning environmest 
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SCHOOL INTERIORS SHOULD BE BEAUTIFUL 


should be beautiful, meaningful, 
and stimulating. Here the surround- 
ings as well as the teacher furnish 
food for thought. They undoubtedly 
teach certain intangible things: toler- 
ance, appreciation of the beautiful, 
understanding of what other people 
have done in other lands and times. 

One member of the faculty told 
me: “I have seen an astonishing 
change come over the student body. 
Students who used to be careless in 
their personal habits have done an 
about face. I think the charm of 
these surroundings has had an un- 
conscious effect.” His hand swept 
toward the enormous Commons 
rom, thronged with students. 
‘There is never any horseplay. It 
in’t a matter of regulations, either. 
The room does things to the stu- 
dents. Its charm and dignity have an 
extraordinary lifting power.” 

"Do you think the same thing 
would happen in a public school?” 
I asked. 

“Why not?” he countered. 
“High school pupils are less mature 
than college students and they are 


presumably more impressionable.” 

A school architect told me much 
the same thing. 

“When it is barren and cheerless 
a school building does less than its 
appointed task,” he said. “A school 
building should be beautiful. The 
‘barracks’ concept of a school 
building is a thing of the past.” 

The application of the idea of 
interior beautification to public 
school buildings is highly desirable. 
It may be carried out in conventional 
styles or used to exemplify American 
traditions or the significant contribu- 
tions of foreign cultures. Careful 
planning of the surroundings of 
school pupils may have an extra- 
ordinary effect in creating a people 
with high standards of taste. 

Of the educational value of archi- 
tecture Ruskin said: “The age of 
Homer is surrounded with doubt. 
Not so that of Pericles; and the 
day is coming when we shall confess 
that we have learned more of Greece 
out of the crumbled fragments of 
her sculpture than from even her 
sweet singers or soldier historians.” 


University of Pittsburgh. Reported from the Na- 
tion's Schools, XXIV (October, 1939), 18-21. 


E M. Thurston is Professor of Education at | 


BAcK Copies WANTED 


Issues of the EDUCATION Dicest for October, 1936, are urgently needed. 
Twenty cents will be paid for each copy received in good condition or sub- 
xtibers may have their subscription extended for one month. 
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STREAMLINE SHAKESPEARE | 


ROGER HILL 
In the English Journal 


y*™ Shakespeare dissecting room Shakespeare under boring pseudo 
with the cadaver stretched on the scientific conditions and so we pas 
slab and the teacher probing into down the technique—it’s a tribal 
each organ and entrail and the stu- custom: In the fourth year of puber. 
dents holding their moses—you _ ty the youth of the land shall for one 
know it as well as I do. And it’s a hour each day don the sackcloth of 
heart-rending one for any lover of Elizabethan diction, do penance for 
Shakespeare. By the term “stream- his sins, and do verbal if unfeeling § fn. 
line Shakespeare” I do not mean, of obeisance to the noble dead. 
course, that Shakespeare needs speaks Manito the Mighty. Fiddle 
modernizing. But Shakespeare's sticks! The same costume could be pow 
writing, the most contemporary and used for a gala Hallowe'en patty, § ier 
human and earthly of all literature, but no, we turn medicine men. Nig. 
needs to be rehumanized in our I think the ideal atmosphere for § parr 
classrooms. There is a direct rela- any classroom and the essential one § men 
tionship between the effectiveness for the study of a Shakespearean § op ; 
of our Shakespeare teaching and the play is that everyone including the J nig 
amount of self-expression which our _ teacher is having a grand time find. com 
charges put into the study of him. ing some new thrills. Of course, § siti 

Poor Will has two strikes on him youngsters need a great deal of help § text, 
at the present time. The first strike in interpretation. Give it to them f tes 
is the sacrosanct approach. In hushed Clarify meanings at once. But stop f the 
and mournful tones we expound ping to ask questions about every J te¢ 
from these scriptures and the parish- vague passage—questions to which } fine 
ioners snore in their pews. The the teacher knows the answer and § wor 
second strike is the genuinely bad given only for grading purposes— f pher 
way in which Shakespeare is ordin- this is anathema. to th 
arily taught. How many youngsters You will of course act out the § thei! 
after studying a Shakespearean play play in some way, reading in chat F prin 
turn voluntarily in the next month acter from the seats, staging it F tht 
to further extracurricular reading of formal presentations from the front life 
him? And what other possible ob- of the room, or more formal theatti- of ¢ 
jective have we in a Shakespeare cal productions on a stage. In Out J ire | 
course? My own belief is that too own English room we happen © F ther 
many of us who teach him have have a puppet theatre built into ont f reaq 
never acquired a taste ourselves. wall. For some reason youngstets  atiy 
Many of us have learned our own lose their self-consciousness muh f | 
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STREAMLINE SHAKESPEARE 


better when projecting themselves 
down the strings to a marionette 
than when they are sitting at their 
desks or standing in front of the 
group. At any rate, the puppet 
technique will produce hilarious 
lmghter and this is tonic in a 
Shakespearean classroom. 

Last winter I conceived the idea 
that complete recordings by the 
finest actors of our generation was 
theultimate answer to Shakespearean 
appreciation in the classroom. We 
now have two plays complete: The 
Merchant of Venice and Twelfth 
Night. The recordings incorporate a 
mrtator who explains stage move- 
ment and business. This was decided 
on after much experiment, not, as 
might be supposed, to make the play 
completely intelligent to a class 
sitting without benefit of printed 
texts but for precisely the opposite 
reason. It now became possible for 
the student to follow the printed 
text while listening to the world’s 
fnest actors bring those printed 
words to life. This proved to be 
phenomenally helpful and is the key 
to the entire plan. It is an amazingly 
thrilling experience to follow the 
printed page with the eye and have 
that printed page suddenly come to 
life. There comes a definite feeling 
of collaboration with the voices that 
ate portraying the parts. And soon 
there is a definite collaboration, and 
tading Shakespeare becomes an 
ative, transitive experience. 

I believe that all of us who are 


active in school dramatics should do 
at least one motion picture a year. 
Most of the theatrical products seen 
by our charges today are in celluloid, 
and firsthand experience in this 
technique is not only thrilling to the 
participants but genuinely valuable 
in developing a more critical evalu- 
ation of Hollywood's products. 
Early efforts to turn out our own 
talking pictures were rather abor- 
tive. Then came the RCA sound-on- 
film 16-mm. camera and we felt that 
our troubles were over. However, 
our elation was short lived. This 
camera can make quite adequate re- 
productions of a stage play, but it 
happens that this play loses most of 
its appeal when it is photographed 
continuously from any one angle. To 
hold interest, a movie, whether silent 
or sound, must consist of a series of 
short shots. And the mechanics of 
putting picture and sound simul- 
taneously on one strip of film pre- 
clude the possibility of ever stop- 
ping action from the time the curtain 
goes up until it goes down. Because 
the sound matching any given picture 
is 24 frames removed, it is impossi- 
ble to do editing of any sort with the 
RCA 16-mm. product. 

This meant that amateur efforts 
along this line would have to be 
taken in silent movie, completely 
edited, and then the sound dubbed 
in. Sound-on-disc is much more 
practical and inexpensive than 
sound-on-film, and we experimented 
along this line for over a year. We 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


found that it was completely feasible 
to have actors learn their lines and 
speak them before the camera and 
then, after the play was completed, 
respeak them in synchronization 
with the motion of their lips. Our 
difficulties were the result of efforts 
to synchronize the projection ma- 
chine with the phonograph turn- 
table both during recording and 
during later reproduction. The head 
of our science department finally 
solved the problem in an ingenious 
and inexpensive manner. It consists 
of a stroboscopic principle and will 
make any 16-mm. movie projector 
synchronize with any phonograph 
turntable for a total cost of about 
$5 worth of neon tube. It is now 
possible for us to make an hour 
talkie program for essentially the 
price of the film. Purchased in quan- 
tity this runs only about $20 in 
black and white and a little more in 
color. 

To start on this technique you 
need first, a 16-mm. movie camera. 
There is no need for expensive equip- 
ment. An old Model B Eastman 
camera with 1.9 lens can be picked 
up for about $35 from any dealer 
in used equipment and has several 


features which make it ideal fo, 
your purpose. Your play is filmed 
with this silent camera, the cas 
speaking their lines accurately. When 
you are through filming you edit 
and title the entire play and then 
get your cast together for a few 
hours’ rehearsal. When you throw 
the picture on the screen they will 
find it difficult at first to synchronize 
their voices with the lip movements, 
but after an hour’s practice the diff. 
culties will largely dissolve. After 
one or two evenings of rehearsal you 
are ready to put in the sound. 

If you have your own recording 
equipment, it is simply necessary to 
have your projector in an adjoining 
soundproof room shining throughs 
glass partition and your recording 
equipment synchronized with the 
projector in the simple way I have 
mentioned. If you do not have your 
own projector, follow this technique 
up to the point where you are ready 
to make your recordings and then 
come to our sound studio at Todd, 
near Chicago, and we will make 
your recordings for you. This is not 
wholly altruism on my part. Vey 
probably I will be able to steal som 
ideas from you. 


Woodstock, Illinois. Reported from the English 


Roger Hill is Headmaster of the Todd School, 
Journal, XXVIII (June, 1939), 429-38. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: James W. Ful- 
bright of the law faculty of the Uni- 
vesity of Arkansas has been named 

ident to succeed the late J. C. 
fuirall.. . . W. W. Haggard, su- 
perintendent of the Joliet, IIl., 
shools, has resigned to accept the 
presidency of the Western Washing- 
ton College of Education at Belling- 
um... . Harley Z. Wooden of the 
Michigan State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction has been appointed 
head of the Michigan School for the 
Deaf at Flint... . E. G. Marshall, 
former superintendent of schools at 
Garwood, Texas, has been named 
deputy state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Texas. . . . The 
sew secretary of the Louisiana Teach- 
es Association is H. W. Wright, 
former superintendent of the Cata- 
houla Parish schools. . . . Carleton 
Washburne, superintendent of 
shools of Winnetka, IIl., has been 
dected president of the Progressive 
Education Association to fill the un- 
expired term of W. Carson Ryan 
who has been named editor of Pro- 
pressive Education. .. . Milton C. 
Towner is the new president of 
Huron College, Huron, S. D., suc- 
ceeding Frank L. Eversull who has 
ben named president of the North 
Dakota College of Agriculture. . . . 
Russell E. Schafer, Barnesville, 
Ohio, is the new superintendent of 
the Steubenville, Ohio, schools, suc- 
«eding Russell H. Erwine who is 
tow superintendent at Euclid, Ohio. 


.. . + Theodore Brameld of Adelphi 
College has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the college of 
education at the University of Min- 
nesota... . Charles A. Brown, asso- 
ciate superintendent of the Birming- 
ham, Ala., schools, died recently. 
. . . . John Dambach, head of the 
department of physical education of 
the University of Pittsburgh, has 
accepted a position as director of 
health and recreation at Queens Col- 
lege, New York. .. . J. Earl More- 
land, vice-president of Scarritt Col- 
lege, has been appointed president 
of Randolph-Macon College. . . . 
Charles L. Spain, deputy superin- 
tendent of the Detroit, Mich., 
schools, has retired after 50 years 
of service. . . . New members of the 
faculty of the University of Buffalo 
department of education are Richard 
M. Drake of the University of Min- 
nesota, John M. Dawley of Stout 
Institute, and Calvin Grieder of the 
State University of Iowa. ...M. L. 
Alstetter of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers has been ap- 
pointed professor of education and 
Nelle Moore of Chicago has been 
named associate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Tennessee. 
... + Herbert Abraham of Syracuse 
University has been appointed uni- 
versity examiner in social sciences 
and assistant professor of education 
at the University of Chicago... . 
Ruth Schooler of Purdue University 
has been named state supervisor of 
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home economics education for In- 
diana. . . . Abraham Flexner has 
resigned as director of the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton and 
will be succeeded by Frank Ayde- 
lotte, president of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. . . . New staff members of the 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education include Royce E. Brew- 
ster, formerly a CCC administrator 
in Texas; Waldo B. Cookingham, 
director of teacher training for 
teachers of adults in New York City; 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon, director 
of the junior counseling service at 
the District of Columbia Employ- 
ment Service; and Pedro T. Orata, 
formerly of the Home Economics 
Education Service of the Office of 
Education. .. . F. F. Jenkins, former 
superintendent of schools for South- 
ampton county, Virginia, has been 
appointed director of administration, 
finance, and research in the Virginia 
State Department of Education. . . . 
O. Myking Mehus has been named 
president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Winona, Minn. ... Mrs. Anna 
Lalor Burdick, who for the past 22 
years has been agent for trade and 
industrial work for girls and women, 
first with the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education and more recently 
with the U. S. Office of Education, 
has retired from government service 
after completing 50 years of con- 
tinuous work in the field of public 
education. . . . Francis G. Cornell 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, has been appointed directo, 
of research and secondary education 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsyl. 
vania.... J. W. Kelder, director of 
school plant in the Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction 
has been appointed to the faculty of 
the Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti. . . . Lawrence J. Tidriek, 
adviser in educational research for 
the American Seating Co., Gran 
Rapids, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of public instruction 
for Michigan. . . . Ralph P. Bridg. 
man, former director of the Nation 
Council of Parent Education, ha 
been appointed dean of students and 
professor of education at Brooklm 
College. . . . Frank P. Speare hus 
retired from the presidency of 
Northeastern University, Boston, and 
has been succeeded by Carl S. 6, 
vice-president of the university. ... 
Harl R. Douglass, chairman of the 
division of teacher training at the 
University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed director of the Gl 
lege of Education at the University 
of Colorado, succeeding Harold Ben 
jamin, who resigned to go to the 
University of Maryland. 


THREE new departments were at 
thorized at the San Francisco met 
ing of the National Education Ass 
ciation: The Department of Garde 
Education, the National Association 
of Journalism Directors, and ti 
National Association of Teachers 0 
Speech. The Department of Secot 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


dary Education is now the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers. 


THe Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
itthe request of the state legislature, 
ws rendered an advisory opinion 
meerning the status of married 
women in general that is of interest 
to the teaching profession. In the 
ginion, the court stated: “Women, 
married or unmarried, are members 
of the state. Subject only to consti- 
tutional limitations, they share with 
citizens the duties and privi- 
ges of citizenship and, like other 
dtizens, they are entitled to the 
benefits of the constitutional guaran- 
tes against arbitrary discrimina- 


hon. 


Tat American Council on Educa- 
tion, with a grant from the Carnegie 


_.. | Foundation, has organized a teacher- 


eamination project on a nationwide 
basis. A comprehensive battery of 
eaminations is being designed for 
| Eisting candidates for teaching po- 
sitions. The first examination will be 
tady next Spring and will probably 
be given in eight or ten centers in 
the East and Middle West, according 
to Alexander J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia public 
-Fxhools, who is chairman of the 
National Committee on Teacher Ex- 
iminations of the American Council 
on Education. The purpose of the 
ists is to augment or supplement 
the procedures already used by school 
ystems in choosing teachers. The 


1940 examinations will require 
about six hours of actual working 
time each day for two days. The tests 
are to include (1) “examinations 
that may be required of all candi- 
dates on the theory that admission 
to the profession in any capacity 
should be restricted to those above 
a certain minimum in intelligence, 
culture, and professional knowledge” 
and (2) “examinations to show 
mastery of subject matter to be 
taught.” The first group of tests in- 
cludes (1) 40 minutes each on 
English comprehension, English ex- 
pression, and reasoning, the last 
emphasizing “quantitative and non- 
verbal mental abilities’; (2) 30 
minutes each on history and social 
problems, current social problems, 
literature, fine arts, science and 
mathematics, all coming under the 
heading of general culture; (3) 30 
minutes each on history and princi- 
ples of education, educational psy- 
chology, principles of individual and 
group analysis, including statistics, 
and teaching methods (elementary 
or secondary according to position), 
all of which is listed as professional 
information, and (4) 60 minutes on 
contemporary affairs. The second 
group of tests is divided according 
to positions, elementary school 
candidates taking a two-hour exam- 
ination on elementary school achieve- 
ment and the high school candidates 
selecting two 90-minute tests from 
the following subjects: language 
and literature, social studies, general 
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mathematics, biological sciences, 
physical sciences, French, German, 
Spanish, and Latin. Only two hours 
of the total examination time of 12 
hours will be devoted directly to 
strictly professional education sub- 
ject matter. The construction, admin- 
istration, and scoring of the tests 
and reporting of the results has been 
assigned to the Cooperative Test 
Service of New York City. 


THE last session of the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly appropriated $15,000 
to the Illinois Association of School 
Boards, an act which is thought to 
be the first instance in the history of 
American education in which a state 
legislature gave such tangible recog- 
nition to an association of school 
boards. A trained school adminis- 
trator has been appointed to serve 
as research director and field secre- 
tary of the association. In response 
to the expression of surprise by 
some groups that the association 
should seek state support, it has 
been stated that since the state legis- 
lature is charged by the constitution 
to provide public education but has 
elected to administer education on a 
home-rule basis and not through 
state centralization, school boards 
have “obvious status . . . as the edu- 
cational arm of the state legislature.” 


THE most important and immediate 
problem in the junior college field at 
the present time is the subject of 
terminal education, particularly of 
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the semiprofessional type, in th 
opinion of a special committee 
policy of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, under the chai 
manship of Doak S. Campbell o 
George Peabody College. It is proby 
ble that over two-thirds of the 150,84 
000 students now enrolled in junig 
colleges will not continue thei 
formal education beyond the junior 
college. The problem of furnishing 
the most suitable type of education 
designed to secure both social an 
economic competence for such st 
dents is one of national significane 
according to the committee which i 


planning a four-year study in thi a 


field. 


SUGGESTIONS for enlivening the des 
cription of courses for adults a 
contained in a small pamphlet pre 
pared by Paul Lutzeier of Roy 
Oak, Michigan, free copies of whith 
may be obtained from N. J. Quid 
stad, superintendent of the Rol 
Oak schools. Instead of academi 
titles for courses, the author advise 
a direct appeal to the everyday neets 
of adults in terminology of interes 
to all. 


CoMMENTs from England discos 
that the evacuation of school dilfi 
dren has thrown light on distressiny 
conditions in some of the great cities 
Half of the country is said tok 
learning as it never learned befor 
how the other half lives and maj 
are saddened or appalled by wht 
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ys been revealed. Social reform of 
yradical nature may well be one of 
te less immediate results of the 
grat exodus. 
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in active program of adult educa- 
jon for democracy will be under- 
tken by the American Association 
f Adult Education, the director, 
orse A. Cartwright, has an- 
nunced, The program represents a 
dift in emphasis from study and 
mluation of adult education to ex- 
ytimentation, demonstration, and 
rsearch. The change will take place 
ttonce, according to Mr. Cartwright, 
{adequate financial support can be 
btained. “The outbreak of war in 
lutope and the consequent procla- 
mtion of neutrality by the United 
fates profoundly and gravely affect 
kemocratic processes in this country,” 
Mt, Cartwright states. “Adult edu- 
ation leaders for many years have 
wserted the close relationship that 
mcessarily exists between the edu- 
ation of adults for citizenship and 
the wholesome functioning of demo- 
mitic processes. The American Asso- 
cation for Adult Education has 
assumed certain far-reaching respon- 
sibilities for the interpretation to the 
public of the interdependence of the 
ideas and ideals of adult education 
and of democracy.” 
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DATES OF THE MONTH: 

November 3-4, Regional Confer- 
tnce, Progressive Education Asso- 
Cation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


November 5-11, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 9-11, Sixth Annual 
Tri-State Conference on Pupil Per- 
sonnel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

November 15-17, Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties, Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 

November 17-18, Branch Confer- 
ence, National Vocational Guidance 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

November 18, Commercial Edu- 
cation Association, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. 

November 23-25, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, New 
York City. 

November 24-25, Regional Con- 
ference, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

November 30-December 2, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, New York City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

December New England 
Conference, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

December 1-2, National Council 
for the Social Studies, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

December 5-6, Gulf States Re- 
gional Conference, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, New 
Orleans, La. 

December 6-9, American Voca- 
tional Association, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


December 27-30, National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

December 28-29, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

December 28-30, National Coun- 
cil of Phi Delta Kappa, Chicago, III. 

February 21-24, 1940, American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel 


Associations, St. Louis, Missouri, 

February 21-24, National Vog 
tional Guidance Association, 
Louis, Mo. 

February 24-29, American 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Louis, Mo. 

February 29-March |, America 
Association of Junior Colleges 
Columbia, Mo. 


<9— A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


A subscription to the EDUCATION 
DiGEsT would be a most suitable gift 
for your professional friends. We 
will be glad to send a gift card to the 
person for whom you are subscrib- 


ing so that it will reach its desting 
tion just before Christmas, or, if you 
prefer, we will send the card to you 
so that you may forward it to the 
recipient of the subscription. 


Enclosed please find $ 
for one year to: 


Name 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


THE EDUCATION DiGgst, Box 100, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Subscription rate $2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.50; Foreign, $3.00 


Send the EpuCATION DIGEST 


Street and No. 


City and State 


Name 


Street and No. 


City and State 


Donor’s Name 


Address 
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ELEMENTARY 


Trains of Long Ago. Picture Scripts 
Series. Grades II-IV. Milwaukee: E. M. 
Hale and Co. 25 pp. 15c. 

Ellis Credle. Don’t Wash My Ears! Pic- 
ture Scripts Series. Grades II-IV. Milwau- 
kee: E. M. Hale and Co, 46 pp. 15c. 

Clara Lyden. Antonio and Maria Who 
Lived in Venice. Picture Scripts Series. 
Grades II-IV. Milwaukee: E. M. Hale and 
Co. 47 pp. 15c. 

Rose Wyler and Avah Hughes. Experi- 
ment Book. Picture Scripts Series. Grades 
I-IV. Milwaukee: E. M. Hale and Co, 48 
pp. 15c. 

Mabel O'Donnell. Through the Green 
Gate. Reading Foundation Series, The Alice 
and Jerry Books. Third-year level. Evan- 
ston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co. 192 pp. 
88¢, 


SECONDARY 


B. S. Hopkins, R. E. Davis, H. R. Smith, 
Martin V. McGill, and G. M. Bradbury. 
Chemistry and You. High school textbook. 
Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan. 802 pp. 

Charles H. Lake, Henry P. Harley, and 
louis E. Welton. Exploring the World of 
Science. General science textbook. Second 
ddition. New York; Silver Burdett Co. 720 
pp. $1.80. 

Carleton J. Lynde. Science Experiences 
with Inexpensive Equipment. Descriptions 


NEW BOOKS 


of elementary experimentation. Scranton, 
Penna.: International Textbook Co, 258 pp. 
$1.60. 

Frank A. Butler. The Improvement of 
Teaching in Secondary Schools. Analysis of 
teaching methods. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 389 pp. $3.00. 

John C. Hessler and Henry C. Shoudy. 
Understanding Our Environment. General 
science. Chicago: Benj. H. Samborn & Co. 
661 pp. 

Charles W. Odell. The Secondary School. 
Textbook for prospective teachers, Cham- 
paign, Ill.: The Garrard Press. 606 pp. 
$3.00. 


GENERAL 


Newton Edwards. Equal Educational Op- 
portunity for Youth. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 189 pp. $2.00. 

Harold S. Diehl and Charles E. Shepard. 
The Health of College Students, Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 169 
pp. $1.50. 

Fletcher Harper Swift. European Policies 
of Financing Public Educational Institutions. 
IV. Germany. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 348 pp. 

J. E. Wallace Wallin. Minor Mental 
Maladjustments in Normal People. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press. 296 pp. $3.00. 

Dennis H. Cooke. Administering the 
Teaching Personnel. Chicago: Benj. H. San- 
born & Co. 348 pp. 


the special rate advantageous. 


Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of 
five or more magazines sent to one address. Many groups 
of teachers and students preparing to teach have found 


Write to the Business Manager, EDUCATION DiGEsT, Box 
100, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for full details. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


October 2, 1939 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS, AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


Let us take note, as we again observe American Education Week 
throughout our Nation, that education in our democracy teaches the prac- 
tice of reason in human affairs. 


I refer not only to education that may come from books. I include 
education in fair play on the athletic field and on the debating platform; 
I include education for tolerance through participation in full, free dis- 
cussion in the classroom. Practice in the scientific method by our young 
_ may be more important than learning the facts of science. From 

indergarten through college our schools train us to use the machinery 
of reason; parliamentary practice; the techniques of cooperation ; how to 
accept with good grace the will of a majority; how to defend by logic and 
facts our deep convictions. This is education for the American way of life. 


Our schools also bring us face to face with men and women with 
whom we shall share life's struggles. In their lives and ours, struggle 
will never be absent; the struggle of every individual against the stream 
of life; the struggle and competition among individuals, groups, insti- 
tutions, States, and nations. To the resolution of conflicts and struggles 
of life, democracy supplies no easy answer. The easy answer, the quick but 
incomplete answer, is force; tanks and torpedoes, guns and bombs. 
Democracy calls instead for the application of the rule of reason to solve 
conflicts. It calls for fair play in canvassing facts, for discussion, and for 
calm and orderly handling of difficult problems. These vital skills we 
Americans must acquire in our schools. 


In our schools our coming generations must learn the most difficult 
art in the world—the successful management of democracy. Let us think 
of our schools during this American Education Week not only as build- 
ings of stone and wood and steel; not only as places to learn how to use 
hand and brain; but as training centers in the use and application of the 
tule of reason in the affairs of men. And let us hope that out of our 
schools may come a generation which can persuade a bleeding world to 


supplant force with reason. | 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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